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SCHOOL SUPPLY SALESMEN 


in 1953 





Front Row—A. B. Long (H) Chas. Cammerer (N) Cecil Robertson (N) 
Second Row—Melvin Andrews (N) Ralph Lambert (N) W. S. Needham (H) Bill McCord (N) Will Harper (N) 
James Hughes (N) 


Third Row—J. B. Johnson (N) J. E. Plummer (N) N. T. Lowry (N) W. H. McCord (N) Paul M. Dodd (S) Frank 
Daffner (H) M. R. Rucker (H) 


Back Row—W. D. Clark (S) Barthel Gray (N) George Eckstein (N) R. L. Johnson (H) T. A. Kirk (N) Carl Hawkins 
(H) Robert E. Farris (N) 


WIL 


Nashville Knoxville Memphis 

















‘Report on 


COAL’S ROLE IN CONSERVATION 












A paradise for livestock—this field of alfalfa was a 
once part of a surface coal mine. Coal producers 
put much care and planning into reclaiming land 
like this after the coal has been removed. 


Surface mines become fields and forests! Not 
all of our coal is mined underground. Nearly one-fourth 
of our output comes from surface mines—veins of coal 
found near the earth’s surface. Such veins are uncov- 
ered by giant power shovels. The coal is removed by 
machines and trucks. Then the land is ready to be 
planted and seeded to create fields and forests. Already, 
the coal industry has reclaimed over 100,000 acres of 
these lands. 


Reclamation is “tailored” to fit soil! The hill- 
sides of “retired” surface mines are often set out to ever- 
green or timber trees. Leveled portions are seeded with 
grasses. Some of the small valleys left by the shovels 
become lakes and ponds. Every step is carefully planned 
to take full advantage of the soil’s characteristics. As a 
result, it has been possible not only to restore, but to 
improve upon nature’s bounty. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT oF NATIONAL Coa. ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C, 
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a Parks and forests are also by-products of mining. 
This wooded park is another “retired” coal mine 
which has been given new beauty and usefulness. 





Reclaimed lands richer than ever before! 
Surface mining operations frequently bring up lime 
and other minerals that original top soil lacked. Thus, 
forests now flourish on what was once barren ground. 
Livestock graze on fertile fields that formerly sup- 
ported only the poorest grass. Through the conserva- 
tion program of a progressive coal industry, an ever 
increasing acreage in America is being given new 
beauty and usefulness. 
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Among our many valuable free 


art-teaching aids are— 


Educational Films 


Four Color-Sound 16 mm films 
are loaned free to schools. A 
new film, “‘Art Points the Way,” 


has just been released. 


For information about this and other 
services, write Dept. ST 


Zuuney & Smitn Go. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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KNOX COUNTY BOOK CO. 
\T1l Gay St. SW Ph. 5-1188 
Knoxville 3, Tenn. 
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HE next best thing to being for- 

tunate enough to receive a Ford 
Foundation Fellowship is to be able to 
hear Miss Eleanor Graham discuss some 
of the experiences that she has had this 
year. Since September, she has been 
traveling over this country collecting 
ideas, inspiration, and impressions from 
the public schools. The early part of the 
school year found her in the East where 
she saw some of the richest schools in 
the nation. She also saw some of the 
poorest. In these it seemed that the 
teachers had a little extra zeal and de- 
termination that there would be at least 
one spot of beauty in the lives of the 
children. There was an increased amount 
of pride in the buildings and the work as 
the teachers and pupils showed their guest 
their schools. 

As we gathered around to talk, some 
eight or ten of us and all teachers, Miss 
Graham found herself thrust into the role 
of an authority on the schools in the 
East. Questions came fast and furiously. 
It was like a classroom the day before 
final examination. (You remember how 
you always say, “Now is there a last 
question that you would like to ask before 
tomorrow’s examination?” And then you 
wonder where they’ve been for the last 
six months!) Oddly enough, one of the 
most popular questions had to do with 
discipline. How did the teachers dis- 
cipline the students? Did they have any 
trouble with them while you were there? 
What measures did they take with 
offenders? 

It is said that the Greeks had a word 
for it. According to Miss Graham, no 
matter what the situation might be, the 
Philadelphians have a school for it. There 
are schools for those who want prepara- 
tion for college. There are vocational 
schools of the highest type. There are 
schools for slow learners. And then, to 
get back to the aforementioned problem, 
there are schools for children who are 
discipline problems. The primary pur- 
pose of this school is to teach respect for 
others and the dignity of the human being. 
An extra dose of training in manners is 
administered, and you can imagine Miss 
Graham’s surprise when a class of boys 
stood as she entered the room. Also in 
Philadelphia, we believe, there is a spe- 
cial school for pupils who cannot seem 
to get to school on time. The solution is 
simple. They just live at the school! 

We have been indoctrinated with the 
theory that there is no such thing as a 
problem child. There may be children 
with problems, but not problem children. 
We almost believe it. Maybe we've al- 
ready been out of the classroom too long! 


Anyway, the subject is an interesting one, 
and we wanted to hear more about pos- 
sible solutions. In the school for boys, 
many learned shop work of various kinds, 
some were trained to be chefs, others 
polished automobiles until the glare from 
them was almost blinding. Those work- 
ing on the cars were boys who had 
abused automobiles and were in the 
school for that offense. In the girls’ 
school, cooking seemed to be one of the 
chief diversions. If it’s punishment they're 
looking for, we'd say they’ve found it. 


In the course of her conversation with 
the superintendent of the school, Miss 
Graham expressed an interest in the final 
results of such training. She was told 
immediately that they did not consider 
their arrangement a success. Fewer than 
ten percent of those sent to the school 
for misdemeanors improve enough to be 
sent back with their regular classes. This 
paints a dark picture. It makes us won- 
der where we fail in our attempt to re- 
claim pupils whose problems get out of 


hand. 


Not all of the picture is dark, however. 
You should hear some of the wonderful 
ideas that Miss Graham has picked up in 
this unusual cross country trek. At the 
present, she is studying the schools of 
the central and western states, and when 
she has a complete picture we hope she 
will share it with the teachers of the state 
through the TEACHER. 


A now, one word about the 
convention next month. It isn’t 
a final word though, because next month’s 
issue will be full of convention information. 
It’s just that we would like to say some- 
thing in advance about our advertisers. 
They are our friends and they mean much 
to the success of our journal. It would 
help us and them for you to mention the 
fact that you are here for the convention, 
that you saw their ads, and that you ap- 
preciate their interest in our profession. 








ADVENTURE= 


Europe « Latin America *West * Orient * Around World 
5 60 days Evrope from $475 (inci. steamer) 






Remarkably ‘‘different’’ tours for adventure- 
and education-seeking travelers. 
Your Travel Agent or 
oO INTERNATIONAL 
AVEL ASSOCIATION 
545 FIFTH AVE., “NEW vans 17 © MU 2-6544 












CLINTON 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 34th Year 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West 
or Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll 
now. 
706 South Fourth Street 





Clinton, Iowa 
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The Finest School Encyclopedia Ever Built 


Another big year of continuous building and revision has gone into the 1953 
Compton’s to make it an even better and finer source of reference than ever before. 


Further Enriched and Expanded: 
480,000 words of newly written text 
501 new or extensively revised articles 


1,069 new pictures, maps, charts, and graphs. 


Compton’s has always been a favorite 
among teachers, librarians, and children. 


For the classroom and in the library 
Compton’s provides an unfailing source of 
quick, dependable reference. 

For boys and girls Compton’s is a never- 
ending source of interest and information. 
Compton’s gives all the facts but relates 
them so that clear concepts are formed. 


Beautiful pictures in profusion, in full 
color, black and white, and gravure; every 
picture selected to tell its full part of the 
story right along with the text. 


The unique Fact-Index thumb-tabbed at the 
back of each of the 15 volumes makes every 
fact and every picture instantly available. 


Give your boys and girls immediate advan- 
tage of this finest of school encyclopedias. 


For all grades and high school 
See the 1953 Compton’s. Write now for full particulars 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Chicago 10, Illinois 
THOMAS B. COCKEY, District Mgr. 


Hillsboro Court Apts., A-1 


Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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TEACHERS WIN ‘1,200 SCHOLARSHIPS 








Mrs. Kathleen Brain, 4th grade teacher 
in Leland, Miss., Consolidated School, plans 
to use her Lion Oil Scholarship to obtain her 
master’s degree from George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Mrs. 
Brain, who is a widow and the sole support 
of her two children, thought that Principal 
Maggie Mansker was joking when she said, 
“You're a winner in the Lion essay contest!" 


IN LION OIL ESSAY CONTEST 


bi. Beis ow : % 
Mrs. Martha Blankenship, English teacher 
in Springfield, Terin., High School, was so 
excited about winning she couldn't sleep a wink 
the night she was told. Described by Principal 
kh 
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Miss Katherine Dougherty, 2nd grade 
teacher in Buena Vista School, Nashville, 
Tenn., is “one of our most valuable teachers,” 
T. S. Wade, principal, said. He attributed her 





P. B. Bell as “a talented and valuable 
of our faculty,” Mrs. Blankenship is also active 
in civic and church affairs. She will attend 
either George Peabody College for Teachers 
or Vanderbilt University... possibly both. 


exceptional success as a teacher to her love 
of young children. Miss Dougherty, who holds 
a master’s degree, will attend Columbia 
University, New York City, to take special 
advanced courses in kindergarten work. 


Essays on ‘HOW I CAN BECOME A BETTER TEACHER’’ 
Bring Full-Year, All-Expense Awards to All Three Winners 


Lion Oil Company is happy to congratulate the 
winners of the 1st Teacher-Essay Contest of this 
school year on the excellence of their essays. To 
superior teachers such as these, the South and all 
who live here owe much. The progressive outlook and 
dedication to continued self-improvement revealed 





Another Teacher Contest Now Open! 


This is the time to start preparing your entry for the 
current Lion Oil Teacher-Essay contest. For you might 
easily be one of three winners to receive full-expense, 
graduate scholarships worth $1,200 each to any univer- 
sity or college you select. 

The contest is open to teachers in all elementary and 
high schools in counties where Lion products are sold 
at the Sign of the Lion. 

In 1500 words or less tell “Why My Profession Is 
Important to the Future of the South.” Mail your essay 
before midnight of March 1, to Lion Oil Scholarship 
Fund, El Dorado, Ark. 

Remember, this year the judges are giving twice as much 
credit for “Interest and Originality,’’ so it’s your ideas 
that count the most! 


Teachers Benefit From Student Contests, Too! 


Teacher-Sponsors of student winners receive special cash 
awards. The current Student Contest on the subject: 
“‘Why I Intend to Remain in the South,” is open until 
Feb. 15th. You receive $200 if a student you sponsor wins 
one of three $1,000 scholarships awarded in each contest 
...0or $25 if your pupil receives one of forty-five merit 
awards. Many teachers make these Lion Oil Student 
Contests class projects. Get details from your principal, 
or write to: Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, Ark. 











in all the essays submitted are especially gratifying 
and encouraging. 

Lion Oil is honored to be able to award these three 
$1,200 all-expense university scholarships as an expres- 
sion of gratitude. With their aid, these teachers can 
further educate themselves...so they may better 
fulfil their responsibilities to Southern youth. 

Judges for this contest were selected from the faculty 
of Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Tenn., and 
were appointed by Dr. Halbert Harvill, president. 
They were Miss Willie Stevens, Dr. George W. Boswell 
and Mrs. Annabelle Darden. 


WHY THE SCHOLARSHIP FUND WAS ESTABLISHED 


Lion Oil is part-and-parcel of the South, employ- 
ing more than 2,600 persons, with an annual payroll 
of more than $11,000,000. 

Lion Oil manufactures more than fifty petroleum 
products which keep the wheels of Southern indus- 
try, transportation and agriculture spinning. Lion’s 
nitrogen fertilizers enrich the soil of Southern 
farms ... help Southern farmers produce more 
and better crops. 

The Scholarship Fund is Lion Oil Company’s means 
of saying, ‘“We believe in the South... are eager 
to assist its sons and daughters...our good 
neighbors. We’re proud to be ‘Home-Folks— 
Good Neighbors!’ ”’ 


LION OIL COMPANY 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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Whether you need physical fitness apparatus, back- 
stops, scoreboards, telescopic gym seats or lockers, 
there is no point in being satisfied with less than the best. 


Acceptance of Medart Equipment by thousands of lead- 
ing schools and colleges — its use in Olympic Games 
and championship meets — hes been earned because 
of superior design, skillful craftsmanship and fine qual- 
ity. These, and 78 years of experience, are the “‘plus”’ 
values built into every unit of Medart Equipment — extra 
values that Medart users never pay for. 


When you specify Medart—and insist on Medart — 
you can be confident you will get the best — equipment 
that meets or exceeds every Official Standard. No finer 

equipment is made. 


Ask For Literature On 
Any Or All Medart Equipment 


Distributed Exclusively in Tennessee by 


Tennessee Equipment & Supply Company 
116 2nd Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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IN LINE OF DUTY 


John L. Meadows died in line of duty. That is the way 
he would have wanted it. He was active throughout his 
life and he carried on to the end. 

On Thursday morning about nine-fifteen he walked 
into the office where the Administrative Council was to 
meet. He was tired and lay down to rest. Soon he was 
up again and took part in the meeting of the Council. 
Following that meeting, a few of us had lunch together. 
It was his birthday and we sang “Happy Birthday” to 
him. In less than an hour his Creator took him away. 
There was no indication at lunch or in the meeting that 
death was so near. There was nothing in his manner, 
his attitude, or his expression that would indicate it. 
He was talking of the future—planning what he would 
do when he became president of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association on Saturday—thinking of what could be 
done to promote the cause of education. 

It was always so with John. He loved his profession. 
He enjoyed his association with his colleagues. He 
thought and worked unselfishly for the cause he be- 
lieved in, many times to his own detriment. He drove 
himself in order to do one more evaluation; to make one 
more speech for education; to help one more friend. 
Literally, he died in the line of duty. 

We shall miss him, not only as a fellow worker and 
friend, but also as president of the Association. If he 
had lived until Saturday noon, he would have been in- 
stalled as president. He served a year as vice-president, 
being a member of the Administrative Council. He 
served well and faithfully to the end. His good humor, 
his kindly attitude, his devotion to duty, his sound 
judgment will be missed. He had all the qualities which 
would have made him a great president. 

His colleagues and friends will do their best to carry 
on the work as he would have done it and to fill the 
vacancy in our ranks, but it will not be the same. 


OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


Christine Vaughan is a school teacher. She works 
every day with boys and girls in the same manner that 
most of you work with the boys and girls you teach. 
She has spent many years in the classroom and has 
served faithfully. 

She has found time in a busy schedule to serve three 
years on the Administrative Council and two years as 
president of the Department of Classroom Teachers. 
She has worked with determination to accomplish what 
she believed in, yet she has used good judgment in 
cooperating with others. 

Filling the presidency of the TEA is not an easy job. 
It requires time, energy, and effort. The presidency also 
requires tact, sound thinking, and good judgment. 
Christine has all these qualities and she will serve you 
well as your president. Every member of the TEA may 
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feel confident that his or her affairs will be looked after 
during her administration. 

We of the office staff pledge to Miss Vaughan our best 
efforts, and we pledge to you that everything possible 
will be done to further your cause and the cause of 
education. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 


It is time now to make plans to attend the annual 
convention in Nashville on March 26-27. We hope that 
an attractive program can be announced in the March 
issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. The program always 
offers some entertainment, some information, and some 
inspiration. We can usually find what we are looking for. 

In addition to the program, there is always the joy of 
meeting old friends, and making new acquaintances. We 
see some of our friends only once a year—during the 
state meeting. You will be missed if you don't show 
up this year. 

Then there is always the attraction of the display 
windows of the stores along Sixth Avenue or Church 
Street or the five and ten cent stores on Fifth Avenue. 
They will be decked out in their best and you can win- 
dow shop for free. Remember the dates—March 26-27. 
Make your plans to attend. 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


At the time of writing, there are no new developments 
on the legislative program. Governor Clement has 
pledged himself again “to put every dollar possible into 
education.” We do not know at this time how much 
this will be. 

It is our intention to keep you informed concerning 
the work of the Legislature which will recess probably, 
for thirty days. Your Administrative Council was given 
authority by the Representative Assembly to handle your 
affairs in the best way possible. We wish to assure you 
that this will be done. 


TEA AND NEA MEMBERSHIP 


This is the time to complete membership in our 
professional organizations. The membership in TEA is 
the largest in our history, but there are a few here and 
there who have not joined. We need every teacher in 
the Association. If you are not a member this year, 
won't you “join up?” 

Our membership in NEA is larger than it was on this 
date a year ago, but we are far behind our membership 
at the close of last year. Won't you take it on yourself 
to see that your membership is sent to the NEA? This 
is the time that a united profession is badly needed. We 
must be a part of our local, state, and national organiza- 
tion. 








Lay Duck 


Among the Peda-Geese 


NOEL WICAL 


Education Reporter 
Cleveland Press 


HE spectacle of a dozen edu- 

cators and a layman chained to- 
gether for two years in common toil 
shouldn't startle the American pub- 
lic. 

But it may evoke curiosity, and 
perhaps some sympathy. The turn 
your sympathy takes will depend, 
of course, on whether you are an 
educator or another layman. As the 
odd-man on the book-writing team 
that turned out the 1953 Yearbook 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators, I cannot 
gracefully suggest how you should 
feel toward the professionals on 
the committee. I do urge you, how- 
ever, not to waste any sympathy 
on the lay member. 


The educators never  conde- 
scended to handle him with chamois 
gloves, I assure you. Nevertheless, 
in the give-and-take discussions at 
the conference table, the man who 
came in as a stranger soon found 
himself accepted as one of the boys. 


A Sort of Road-Building 


You might say the writing of 
“American School Curriculum” was 
a sort of road-building job. While 
voluntarily manacled to Chairman 
Lawrence Derthick, and serving in 
leg-irons with other commission 
members, I took part, feebly or 
boldly as occasion demanded, in 
the survey of the educational terrain 





and in the academic rock-crushing 
that went into the making of the 
book. 

“American School Curriculum” 
charts a turnpike for the nation’s 
schools, a broad and plainly marked 
route, which most laymen can see 
and comprehend. The directions are 
especially clear when the educators, 
for example, recognize the ever- 
growing mountain of knowledge 
confronting today’s pupils and then 
proceed to outline the curriculum 
patterns—the core, subject, broad- 
fields approach and others—by which 
the mountain can be penetrated. 

Whenever discussions at the Chi- 
cago or Gatlinburg meetings ap- 
peared to the layman to be disap- 
pearing into a tunnel of terminology, 
the professionals were utmostly 
gentle with him—and most perceiv- 
ing. They looked to him as a guinea 
pig listener to test the technical 


This article is based on the experience of Mr. Wical as a 
member of the 1953 Yearbook Commission of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators. The Commis- 
sion has just completed its two-year study of the American 
school curriculum. The author, who has won awards from 
the Education Writers Association for his top-notch school 
reporting in Cleveland, writes from a background as school 
board member, parent, and newspaper staff member. 


" pupils cluste t around the 
mean of distribution’’ 


jargon which always tries to drum its 
way into such a book. They figured 
if he could grasp what they meant, 
after they had knocked fuzzy 
pedagese off a paragraph, then the 
paragraph was ready to be pre- 
sented, not only to school people, 
but to parent-teacher associations, 
citizens committees, and school tax- 
payers in general. 


A Widely Useful Book 


That is why “American School 
Curriculum” should prove to be a 
widely useful book. It is beamed, 
at strategic points, to the citizens of 
the community, whose understand- 
ing of what teachers are up to, and 
why, must be increased in order to 
elicit the ever increasing support 
which the schools are asking from 
the public. 

Like the superhighway makers, 
the AASA commission has attempted 
to engineer a project that will ac- 
commodate many types of traffic. 
Those readers who journey into the 
yearbook will determine for them- 
selves how well the authors have 
succeeded. As a layman, I find it a 
pretty good road into the educa- 
tional landscape. 

It contains chapters of particular 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The Southern States Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration 


DUCATION in mid-twentieth 

century America is sometimes 
suggestive of the chameleon turned 
loose on a piece of Scotch plaid. 
Education often doesn’t seem to 
know which color to turn against 
the conflicting pattern of philoso- 
phies, psychologies, and methodolo- 
gies running riot in the field of 
pedagogy. Yet there is one thread 
running through the contrasting seg- 
ments of the pedagogical design 
which offers some hope of ultimate 
consistency. So far, at least, the 
educational chameleon has_ been 
able to cling to something instead 
of either hiding in a hole or blowing 
up and bursting. 

There is general agreement among 
school people that their fundamental 
job is to help youngsters grow into 
useful citizens of a democracy. There 
is considerable disagreement over 
just what that means. But most con- 


on in so many places in so many 
different directions. The right hand 
too often knows not what the left is 
doing. Anybody seems to know bet- 
ter than everybody. In short, there 
is too little cooperation between edu- 
cation and other elements of Ameri- 
can society, and there is a deplorable 
lack of cooperation among the var- 
ious segments and levels of educa- 
tion itself. And yet a foundation 
stone of democracy is cooperation. 


Cooperative Action 


The curious fact is that nearly 
everyone in the field of education 
today voices words of salutation to 
democracy. Cooperation, educators 
say, is the key to progress. The co- 
operative use of intelligence, they 
say, is the gateway to the future. 
They say that when those affected 
by policy are denied a voice in 
creating policy, freedom becomes a 


Representatives from twelve Southern States work to- 
gether in The Southern States Cooperative Program in 


Educational Administration. 


The purpose of the organ- 


ization is to contribute to the development and continuous 
improvement of educational leadership. 


ceive such an objective to be the 
function of education in America, 
and so there is a basic point of de- 
parture from which to proceed. This 
is the thread running through the 
pattern of public education and, 
though sometimes the color is a dull 
gray, it is something to which to 
cling. 

That education in and for democ- 
racy is, more often than not, 
grounded in practices which are the 
antithesis of democracy is one of 
the strangest anomalies in a com- 
plex field. It is, however, encourag- 
ing that so many persons in and out 
of education are interested in its 
concerns. 

The problem of growth and pro- 
gress in education seems not to be 
that nothing is going on. Rather it 
seems to be that so much is going 
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mockery and human dignity a fic- 
tion. Anything other than a coopera- 
tive approach to all the concerns of 
education is, they say, a denial of 
democracy’s birthright and a nega- 
tion of education’s legacy. 

In the fact of those moving and 
very true words, what happens in 
practice? Unfortunately, there is 
generally a wide gap between the 
words and practice. But there is an 
educational movement afoot 
throughout the South today that is 
making every effort to translate those 
words into a program of action. The 
program was cooperatively con- 
ceived and in being cooperatively 
executed. The program is concerned 
with the improvement of educational 
leadership at the local level, and so 
it is the concern of every administra- 
tor, teacher, youngster, and layman 


R. EDGAR MOORE 


in the South. The method of the 
program is a trail blazer in practice 
that has meaning for every system 
and school in the region. 

Back in 1946, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Association 
of School Administrators began to 
consider ways in which educational 
administration could be improved. 
In time, a Developmental Commit- 
tee, with representatives from sev- 
eral administrative groups, was set 
up. The support and cooperation of 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation was 
obtained for the purpose of finding 
the means by which educators could 
themselves make an intensive in- 
vestigation into the area of educa- 
tional administration. Eight centers 
were selected to serve as focal points 
for regional programs. George Pea- 
boy College for Teachers, in Nash- 
ville, is the headquarters for the 
Southern program. 

In January, 1951, a meeting was 
held in Nashville for the purpose of 
discussing some of the more pressing 
problems having to do with educa- 
tional administration. It was some- 
what unique that the persons attend- 
ing that meeting were people ac- 
tually concerned with educational 
administration. Eighty school men— 
administrators of local schools and 
local school systems, deans of col- 
leges of education, college presi- 
dents, professors of education, chief 
state school officers, and other mem- 
bers of state departments of educa- 
tion—came together from twelve 
Southern States: Alabama, North 
and South Carolina, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. 


Common Problems 


The problems considered by this 
group were many and diverse, but 
there gradually emerged a core of 


(Continued on page 20) 








What I Can Do To Become A Better Teacher 


HE schoolhouse was just around 

the bend of the road—so they 
told me at the general store. What 
they didn’t tell me was that it was 
three miles between bends. 

The late October blue sky pro- 
vided a fit background for the scarlet 
of the sweet gum and sassafras 
bushes lining the edges of the dusty 
road. 

I came to the branch, and after 
spotting the opposite bank for tracks, 
steered for an indicated side course. 
Even then the water lapped almost 
to the floor board. 

I rounded the last bend and there 
was the schoolhouse nestled on the 
side of the hill. A thin veil of blue 
wood smoke was curling from the 
chimney and leveling out in a 
straight line across the valley. 

After parking the car at the foot 
of the hill, I made my way upward 
on the crude but effective stone slab 
steps. 


as the hydrant and a tin wash pan 
with a welded pipe as a drain to the 
outside was the basin. 

Next, all of them would like to 
read aloud in turn—all fifteen pupils 
of this isolated school. And their 
teacher? With shining eyes she 
watched as her eager pupils en- 
joyed their impromptu program. And 
they could read! 

While they were reading, one of 
the older girls quietly left her seat 
to stir the pot of soup that slowly 
simmered on top of the heater. 

When I left, it was afternoon re- 
cess. They stood at the edge of the 
playground and waved to me until 
I was out of sight. 


What Was the Secret? 


And as I drove back along that 
dusty little country road, I savored 
the autumn around me on every 
side and thought about that hillside 
school. Why had that handful of 


Mrs. Blankenship was one of the first prize winners in 


the Lion Oil Contest this fall. 


This is the essay that won 


for her a $1,200 scholarship for advanced education. 


“We're Mighty Proud” 

Miss Lou was at the front of the 
room. A slender smiling girl had an- 
swered my knock. Miss Lou and 
two tow-headed second graders were 
playing a game of Bingo with their 
reading cards. Reluctantly the chil- 
dren put their cards away when 
their teacher rose to greet me. 

Proudly she escorted me around 
her one-room domain. I knew what 
the man at the store had meant 
when he leaned back in the split- 
bottomed chair and said, “We're 
mighty proud of that school down 
there—that ‘n the teacher's way 0’ 
doin’.” 

The one seventh grade girl and 
two sixth graders were working on 
their aprons. In neat embroidery 
stitches around the border and in 
the corners were definitions of the 
parts of speech. Also, I must be 
taken to the bulletin board to see 
their “South America” tea towels. 

Nothing would do then but that 
the boys demonstrate their hand 
washing outfit. A water keg served 
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boys and girls been so eager—eager 
to learn and eager to share what 
they had learned? Why were they 
able to work together as they had 
done and were doing? In the year 
that I had served as a supervisor I 
had never felt a truer spirit of co- 
operation. 

What was the secret behind such 
a teaching condition? Was it be- 
cause of a superior building? Even 
on that mild day the wind whistled 
persistently through the poorly con- 
structed walls, and there were cracks 
in the floor “big enough to throw 
a cat plumb through,” as one patron 
rightfully complained to a school 
board member. 

Was it because of adequate equip- 
ment? The volleyball and basket- 
ball tossed around on the play- 
ground came from meager funds 
raised by a Miss Lou directed box 
supper. 

Was it because of an adequate 
teacher's salary that gave their 
teacher freedom from financial worry 
and energy-consuming salary sup- 


MARTHA H. BLANKENSHIP 
Springfield High School 


plement jobs? Miss Lou’s slender 
income only provided the barest 
necessities. Until late after Christ- 
mas she would be working late into 
the night tying “hands” of golden 
burley for the loose floor, and in the 
spring she would be hurrying home 
from school to take her place draw- 
ing the young plants from the bed 
and later she would help set them 
out in a rocky hillside patch. 

Was it Miss Lou’s superior train- 
ing? Miss Lou's certificate read 
“Temporary” and two years’ work 
at the state college in Murfreesboro 
were the only hours recorded in the 
superintendent's office—hours work- 
ed off at two and three year in- 
tervals and paid for with painstak- 
ingly saved money and an occasional 
note at the bank in Lafayette. 

What was it, then, that made this 
one-room school so _ exceptional? 
There could be only one answer, and 
that was Miss Lou herself. 


A Self Evaluation 


Later, when I returned to class- 
room teaching, I found myself often 
thinking of Miss Lou, and when I 
did, I began to take stock of the re- 
sults I was getting. What could I 
do to be a better teacher? 

First, like Miss Lou, I must have 
the desire to teach. I must sincerely 
want to work with young people 
and accept them as I found them 
and then go with them as far as I 
could. I must encourage within my- 
self a feeling of empathy—that es- 
sential quality of being able to put 
myself in the other fellow’s shoes, 
adult and child alike. 

To be a better teacher I should 
pledge myself to know as much as 
possible about the background of 
each child that came within my 
ken. Miss Lou had sat before the 
hearth of each child. She knew 
which one was hungry, which one 
needed extra encouragement, and 
which one needed a firm hand. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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A Report On 


Representative Assembly 


HE Representative Assembly of 
The Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting on 
January 9-10. This is a brief sum- 
mary of the action taken at the two 
sessions. 
Election Results 

Miss Christine Vaughan, classroom 
teacher of Manchester, was elected 
president of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Dr. John L. 
Meadows. She has already assumed 
the duties of president and will pre- 
side at the annual state convention 
in March. 

Rex C. Turman, principal of Cen- 
tral High School at Savannah, was 
elected first vice-president of the 
association. He will become presi- 
dent succeeding Miss Vaughan in 
January, 1954, and will serve as a 
member of the Administrative Coun- 
cil until that time. 

The new Administrative Council 
member from the Second District, 
succeeding G. Hobart Smith, is Ruth 
Reagor of Oak Ridge. In the Fifth 
District, Hugh Waters, supervisor 
of secondary schools in Nashville, 
succeeds J. E. Moss. In the Seventh 
District, W. L. Bobbitt, principal of 
Lexington High School, succeeds 
Rex Turman who is now first vice- 
president of the association. 

The Assembly nominated three 
teachers from West Tennessee, from 
whom the Governor will choose one 
to succeed O. H. Jones as a member 
of the Tennessee Teachers Retire- 
ment System Board of Trustees. 
Nominees include L. G. Vaughan of 
McNairy County, Claude Moore of 
Dyer County, and O. H. Jones of 
Memphis. 

The Assembly voted to allow one 
delegate from each Congressional 
District $150 toward expenses in at- 
tending the NEA convention in 
Miami Beach in June and July. 
Official delegates elected were: First 
District, Rose Morton of Greeneville; 
Second District, Elsie Burrell of 
Maryville; Third District, Mrs. Lola 
Fitzgerald of Chattanooga; Fourth 
District, Woodrow Piper of Carth- 
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age; Fifth District, Robert Neil of 
Nashville; Sixth District, Thomas 
Birdsong of Pulaski; Seventh Dis- 
trict, A. J. Steele of Trezevant; 
Eighth District, Jack Brewer of Tip- 


tonville; Ninth District, 
Barnes of Memphis. 

Two Constitutional amendments 
were adopted. The first provided 
that “All positions filled by election 
by the Representative Assembly 
shall be by plurality vote. In the 
event that only one candidate ’is 
nominated for a particular office, the 
election shall be by voice vote. In 
case of tie votes or disputed elec- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Resolution Adopted by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the Tennessee 
Education Association on January 
10, 1953. 


WHEREAS, for the past several 
years there has been an active 
and capable leader in the civic, 
religious, and educational affairs 
of the State of Tennessee, as well 
as other states, in the person of 
Dr. John L. Meadows, Dean of 
Students of Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute; and 

WHEREAS, the esteem and honor 
in which he was held by his fel- 
lowmen is further evidenced by 
the many positions of honor and 
trust that they bestowed upon 
him. Some of these honors re- 
ferred to are the Vice-presidency 
of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation, Secretary of the Public 
School Officers’ Association, Mem- 
ber of the Secondary Commission 
of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Chairman of the Southern Asso- 
ciation’s Evaluation Commission, 
Dean of Students, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Rotarian, and 
church leader, serving as an elder 





Inu Memory 
of 


Br. Jobu L. Meadows 


of the Broad Street Church of 
Christ at Cookeville; and 

WHEREAS, while in active service 
of his profession, and prior to as- 
suming the office of President of 
the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion he was called from the scene 
of action by an All-wise Father 
and God in the quiet of his hotel 
room attended by close personal 
friends; 

NOW BE IT RESOLVED, that this 
association recognizes the very 
great loss it has suffered in the 
passing of this great leader; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that we, the members of this 
Representative Assembly acting 
for the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation express our deepest sym- 
pathy to his beloved companion, 
to his children, and to his aged 
father, and other members of his 
family because of their very great 
loss; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that this resolution be spread upon 
the minutes of our association, 
and that copies of same be sent 
to his family, to Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, and to the press 
in his home city. 
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Sociometry—A Key to Human Relations 
in the Classroom 


DUCATORS have gotten away 

from the old idea that children 
are a group of passive unfeeling 
beings. In the classroom we have 
many social forces at work for the 
good or ill of a larger society. We 
have the potential leader and the 
social .outcast as well as the vast 
middle group. They are all develop- 
ing attitudes toward others. These 
attitudes are colored by their own 
loves and hates. They reflect their 
loyalties and standards. 

The kind of group life in which a 
person participates contributes to his 
total personal development. The 
group accepts him without question 
and from the group he gains 
strength, confidence, guidance, sup- 
port for his attitudes, and informa- 
tion. They present a solid front. 
About one-fourth to one-third of the 
people never get into groups. Sta- 
tistics show that they have a harder 
adjustment to make to life. People 
can fully develop only in relation to 
other people. Most of our problems 
are interpersonal problems. So we 
see that the happiness and emotional 
growth of each individual student 
depends in a large measure on his 
personal security with his classmates. 
His personal social maturity is also 
dependent upon his interaction with 
others. Children need approval 
from others of their own age pos- 
sibly more than from their parents 
or teachers. 


A Measuring Stick 


Sociometry is really a simple wav 
of showing vividly the entire picture 
of relations existing among the mem- 
bers of a group. The lines of attrac- 
tion or rejection may be seen at a 
glance. Sociometry indicates to 
what extent there are children who 
are unhappy or withdrawn or fight- 
ing back because they are ignored 
or rejected by their classmates in 
play, work, and other associations. 
The relationships are found by ask- 
ing the children to choose from 
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among themselves, the ones they 
would like best to work with, play 
with, or sit near in some situation 
that is real to them. The results are 
arranged in a sociogram. 

The sociogram helps to make the 
teacher aware of forces and pres- 
sures on children that originate in 
child society and are realities in 


ANNETTE M. BEASLEY, 


Lebanon 


CARNITA ADAMS, 
Mt. Juliet 


every classroom. It helps to evaluate 
the position of the child in one of 
his most vital needs—establishing 
“belonging” in groups of his peers. 





Pigure I 
Total Sociometric Tabulation of a Third Grade 


Figure I gives the total social status of a third grade at the time of test- 
ing. There were five who were not chosen at all, while several others were 
chosen only one or two times. This situation is about average. It is hoped 
that after a direct attempt to remedy the social climate that improvement 
can be shown at the next testing. One must keep in mind, however, that 
the social status of an individual in a classroom, as in the community, does 
not change rapidly. To find the mutual choices follow this procedure: 
Look at number 7 on the left. Follow the squares to the right to see his 
three choices, then take his first choice and see if that person chose number 
7 and so on until you find the mutual choice of each chooser. 
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How do your students get along as they work and play 


together? 


Sociograms help the teacher determine the 


feelings of her students toward each other. Through the 
use of sociograms, she can tell which children are received 
well by other members of the class, which are tolerated, 
and which are rejected. With this knowledge, she can 
proceed to try to give her pupils the help they need in 
developing into well adjusted, emotionally stable indi- 


viduals. 


Records like these are on the level 
with physical growth charts, medical 
records, etc. The sociogram helps 
point out the way that various chil- 
dren influence clique formation and 
the goals toward which the clique 
strives. The motivations that are 
the strongest in more influential 
members give to each clique its 
characteristic quality and pattern in 
the life of the class. 

The sociometric test and socio- 
gram do not explain the motives 
underlying the choices made; nor 
do they in and of themselves reveal 
the values that affect the children’s 
choices. Specifically, the sociogram 
is a starting point for the teacher 
who wants to know more about her 
group. Before the classroom “so- 
ciety’ can be properly understood, 
a whole series of sociograms might 
be needed at short intervals. One 
can readily understand that time in- 
tervals would be longer for older 


groups. 
Preparation for Tests 


The choice of associates must be 
spontaneous. To have this spon- 
taneity the test must be kept in- 
formal and real to the boys and girls. 
Rapport must be established with 
the children before using sociometric 
procedures. Usually it takes from 
three to six weeks to reach a 
point of pupil readiness after the 
beginning of the fall term. The test 
situation must offer the children op- 
portunities for choices that are 
meaningful as well as natural to 
them. It is necessary to choose situa- 
tions which can be acted upon and 
the consequences of which really 
matter to the children. Such ac- 
tivities as choosing companions for 
sitting together in home rooms or 
class, for working together on com- 
mittees, or for carrying out projects 
together in small groups are ex- 
amples of purposeful motivation 
with keen pupil interest. Whatever 
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incentive is used, it must be some- 
thing concerning the original agree- 
ment with the children so that the 
activity can be carried out on the 
basis of their choices. 


Procedure to Follow 


It is considered best practice not 
to use the term “test” even with high 
school students since the word is 
associated with right and wrong an- 
swers of some sort. Some of the 
important things to remember in 
giving such tests are: 1. Word ques- 
tions so that children understand 
how the results will be used. 2. Al- 
low enough time. 3. Emphasize the 
fact that any boy or girl may be 
selected. This will approve in ad- 
vance any choice the child may 
make. 4. Show interest and en- 

(Continued on page 26) 


A Sociogram of a Third Grade Showing the Mutual 
Choices and the Pesition of Each Child on the 
Sociogram as Determined by Their Total Scores 


Boy Pigure II 

















Girl 


Figure II gives a total picture of a third grade in relation to the accept- 
ance of each by the group. The numbers refer to the same pupils in Figure 
I. The circle marked I shows the children who were chosen with a fre- 
quency that leaves no doubt as to their social status in the group as “stars”. 
In the circle marked IV are placed those children who receive no choices 
or only one. They are sometimes called “isolates.” Any child who receives 
three choices or less is chosen so infrequently as to make it highly im- 
probable that any chance factor can account for the situation. In circles 
II and III are the great number of children who fall between the two ex- 
tremes and who are neglected by teachers in their plans to improve human 


relations in the classroom. 
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Here are two booklets 
on menstruation to help 
pre-teen and older girls 
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Famous! ‘‘Very Personally 
Yours” for older girls 





New! ‘‘You’re A Young Lady 









“Very Personally Yours” has become an accepted help 
on menstruation for girls in junior and senior high 
schools. Millions have read it. It has been widely praised 
everywhere by educators, nurses, parent and church 
groups for its scientific accuracy, good taste, clarity. 
Now the same authorities who produced “ Very Per- 
sonally Yours” offer ‘“You’re A Young Lady Now” 
especially written for girls 9 to 12. It gives the young 
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FREE! CLIP— MAIL BACK TODAY 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRoDuCcTs Co., 
Educational Dept., ST-23 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Please send me free (except for postage) your 16 
mm. sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks)_-__-_.------ 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks)__.....------ 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks)_._....------ 

Also send the following: 
a eee 
copies YOU’RE A YOUNG LADY NOW 


an eee 
copies VERY PERSONALLY YOURS 


(_] Physiology Chart [] Teaching Guide 


NR ot cA nit Stinid dh wet einen dicts 
ES ek ES ne ae Me sey deen 
Se Ee soe One ie oe nee 
NI i tela eet ah bs etcre cits so wiancts ici con Sst ee 
mes 2...3- (Rs vee 


*T. mM. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Now” for girls 9 to 12 


girl a correct point of view, eliminates the shock of 
the unknown, and prepares her to care for herself. It is 
written at her language level and discusses only subjects 
of interest to her. 

These booklets are best used as a part of the inte- 
grated program of menstrual education (see below) 
which includes the famous film, “The Story of Menstru- 
ation” by Walt Disney Productions. 


More than ten million students have learned 
from this complete, integrated menstruation program 


Most major school systems take advantage each year of this complete 
program on menstruation. You'll find the film, booklets, charts, and 
guides well integrated to give your students a sound knowledge of 
this important subject. Not only teachers, but thousands of nurses, 
parents, and students request that it be a regular part of the school 
curriculum. The entire program, or any part of it, is available without 
charge on request ... with the compliments of Kotex.* Just fill out 
and mail the coupon at left. 





10-Minute All-Color Film . . . “The Story of 
Menstruation,” produced by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, is acclaimed across the nation by educators, 
health authorities, parent and church groups. Here 
the once “taboo” subject is approached in a calm, 
straightforward manner. Complete with sound. 
16 mm., full color. Free, except for postage, on 
short-term loan. 


SN | ; 
* Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart. Hundreds 
( ai of teachers aided in developing the Guide. It is 
| flexible, can be adapted to any teaching condition. 


The large color chart on menstrual physiology is 


e 
BS RS designed for supplementary classroom _ lectures. 
Menstruation is detailed in easy-to-follow diagrams. 
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DIARY of a Field Worker 


HOULD my report begin with 
~ a year ago? If it should, I 
would report on the meeting in 
Bledsoe County on February 15, and 
the series of legislative conferences 
held in February and March. I 
should also report on meetings with 
the attendance teachers of West Ten- 
nessee and Middle Tennessee as well 
as Delta Kappa Gamma in Knoxville 
(an organization I made application 
to join.) The March 21 meeting of 
the Governor’s Safety Council con- 
sidered educational problems and I 
represented the profession. 

If I should begin this report with 
last April, I would report on twenty- 
one legislative conferences in Mid- 
dle and East Tennessee counties as 
well as a few teachers’ meetings and 
a high school commencement in 
Waverly. But if I wait until May to 
begin my report I would tell of 
meeting with the Rotary Club in 


JOHN W. RICHARDSON, JR. 


McKenzie and several commence- 
ment programs. 

What about the month of June? 
If I begin my report then it will be 
about the leadership conference in 
Murfreesboro and conferences in 
Michigan. The conference at Lans- 
ing on the Michigan State campus 
was on Communications and the 
one at Kalamazoo was on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. From Kalamazoo the report 
would jump to Detroit and the NEA 
convention which takes us into July. 
The July report would include the 
Rotary Club in Lebanon; Lions Club 
in Gallatin, Civic Club in Hender- 
sonville, Principals’ Conference At 
Belmont College and last but not 
least the Certification Conference at 


Belmont. Did you ever serve as 
chairman of a group where college 
deans outnumbered all others? Be- 
lieve it or not, they really are nice 
people. 

I suppose that this report should 
start with my activities for the month 
of August. The Kiwanis Club in 
Columbia has a group of the finest 
men I have met. They are fine 
hosts and are enthusiastically sup- 
porting our legislative program. The 
same is true of the Humboldt Rotary 
Club. The Pre-school Conferences 
attended this month included Henry 
County, Clarksville City, Maury 
County and ~Dickson County with 
dinner on the ground. (I sure like 
these dinner-on-the-ground meet- 
ings. ) 

September and October are the 
months when I made two meetings 
a day a good part of the time. Dur- 
ing the two month period I attended 
41 different meetings. 

The Leadership Conferences 
started on September 15 and con- 
tinued through October 1. I missed 
the last four leadership conferences 


(Continued on page 26) 











- Grade 7 - 
DOORWAYS 
TO 
DISCOVERY 








THE GINN BASIC READERS 





- Grade 8 - 
WINDOWS ON THE WORLD 


Here is the final book in the popular Ginn Basic Reader Series. 
Now eighth-graders can benefit from the same careful instruction 
in basic skills that has made the Ginn readers for grades 1-7 so 
successful. There are 58 selections—prose and poetry of high 
literary quality—most of them written by present-day authors. 
Along with all this good reading is an abundance of exercises. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual in preparation. 


This book for grade 7 is filled with reading that boys and girls 
like—lively stories, interesting biography, and a fine program 
of poetry. Activities and exercises for each selection. Beautifully 
illustrated. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual available. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Write to 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, Box 246, Nashville, and John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Franklin 
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MUSIC, MUSIC, MUSIC, - - - in our }\! 





A visit to Miss Fanny Burr 
Kiser’s fourth grade room at 
Du Pont Elementary School, 
Old Hickory, would erase any 
misgivings you might have had 
about the development of taste 
for music on the part of our 
school children. We watched 
and listened wide eyed as these 
fourth graders played and sang 
hymns, authentic folk songs, 
patriotic songs, and some of 
the classics. The pleasure that 
they derived from their music 
was written all over their faces 
as they looked toward their 
teacher and put all they had 
into this call performance. 

If you can imagine a group 


of fourth graders calling for 
the “Hallelujah Chorus” for 
entertainment on a rainy day 
instead of some lighter popu- 
lar music, you can imagine 
what Miss Kiser has done with 
this group of youngsters. And 
the choice of that record was 
unanimous. The supply of 
music from which they chose 
ranged from “Zip Coon” to 
Wagner. 

The highlight of the year 
came on November | when the 
class entertained the Tennes- 
see Folklore Society at George 
Peabody College. The theme 
of the program was built 
around “Musical Instruments 


and Music of Early Tennessee” tur 
and grew out of a study of the she 
early history of the commun- suc 
ity, county and state. The pu- of . 
pils were interested in the leet 
legends, nonsense songs and by 
hymns of the area. They were of | 
eager to know something of ] 
the musical instruments used Kis 
by our forefathers. The hymns tro 
used on the program were sung her 
to Miss Kiser by her parents me! 
and grandparents and she has lan 
enjoyed passing them on to her She 
pupils and having them sing por 
them with her. The music ing 
used in the program came onl 
from an earlier collection of ma 
Miss Kiser’s entitled ‘‘Adven- ple 








Miss Kiser keeps the music nearby as Music Teacher Charles Shoe- 
maker plays “The Sunrise Song” on the Indian flute. Colonel S. H. Thomp- 
son of Washington, D. C., formerly connected with Indian schools in 
America, had a Pueblo Indian at Sante Fe make the instrument for Miss 
Kiser. “The Sunrise Song” is an authentic Indian tune of the area. The 
children enjoy singing it and are now learning to play the flute themselves. 
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Quite a collection of ancient Monts 
been used for many years at the Bnd c 
Cherokee, North Carolina. The 0§as “I; 
came from the mountains of sowlh@ Kent 
board in the background is hand of cc 
were fond of this type of instrumée fife 
Confederate during the Civil Wo 
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tures in Musie Land” which 
she dedicated to the future 
success of music in the schools 
of Davidson County. This col- 
lection was given a copyright 
by the Davidson County Board 
of Education in 1946. 

No one appreciates Miss 
Kiser’s work more than her pa- 
trons. Recently they honored 
her with a complimentary 
membership in the Cumber- 
land Civie Music Association. 
She has never lacked their sup- 
port in any of her undertak- 
ings. This fine relationship is 
only one of many things that 
makes Miss Kiser’s work a 
pleasure. 


§we would say. The drum has 


s at th Bnd celebrations of the Indians at 
1. The as “1780” carved on the back. It 
of southé Kentucky. The instrument on the 
is hand of cocoanut shell. The Arabians 


¢fife was played in this area by a 
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The class sings “How Firm a Foundation,” a favorite of Rachel Jackson. 
The obvious joy of the children as they sing together is gratifying to the 
teacher and the onlooker. 

The two shepherd's pipes on the bulletin board in the background were 
sent to the class from Jerusalem. The children wrote for prices and, instead 


‘of the prices they had requested, they received the pipes in a very short 


time. 


Having the ability to produce their own music does not keep the class 
from enjoying the works of others. Believe it or not, they lean toward the 
masters in their choice of music. Among their favorite records are “Halle- 
lujah Chorus”; Siegfrid’s “Horn Call”; and “Magic Fire Music,” the Norse 
version of the story of the sleeping princess whose prince comes through 
a burning wall to kiss her and awaken her. 

(Continued on next page) 





Lots of history creeps into the 
study of old music. Here the 
students examine copies of the 
“Robert E. Lee March,” “National 
Beauties” which has an 1861 copy- 
right, the first edition of “Zip Coon” 
said to be a favorite of Andrew 
Jackson, “President Jackson’s Grand 
March,” “Nashville, Athens of the 
South” which gives an excellent op- 
portunity to correlate music and 
local history, and the “Presbyterian 
Book of Psalms and Hymns” pub- 
lished in 1843. 


This Appalachian Mountain dul- 
cimer was loaned to Miss Kiser by 
Miss Irene Bewley of Greeneville. 
Miss Bewley is a nationally known 
folk lore specialist. Margaret Lair 
plays the instrument while Miss 
Kiser directs the class as they sing 
“The Song of Hilarity,” written by 
Dr. George Pullen Jackson. The tune 
is “Mississippi” and may be found 
in Dr. Jackson's collection of spir- 
itual folk music. Copies of this ar- 
rangement are on file in the Library 
of Congress. 


The photographer seems to be 
getting about as much attention as 
Ted Smith’s singing. Ronald Conn 
accompanies him as he sings “Go 
Tell Aunt Dinah.” The tune is 
Rousseau’s “Hush My Babe” and has 
also been used with the hymn “Lord, 
dismiss us with Thy blessing, tune 
our hearts to sing Thy praise.” 
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How A-V Came to Be 


HE startling growth of audio- 

visual education is beginning to 
impress itself on the public mind in 
terms of the need for further growth 
if all America’s 32,000,000 school 
children are to have equal opportun- 
ity in the classroom. 

Audio-visual education as an in- 
dustry is a giant compared with the 
pioneering days of ERPI classroom 
films. Today, if you take into ac- 
count all factors of production of 
films, projectors, screens, recorders, 
records and similar items, the in- 
dustry has an annual gross of close 
to $50,000,000. This is more than 
quadruple what it was even as re- 
cently as 1946, and takes no account 
of such items as teacher salaries, 
audio-visual directors pay and the 
like. 

Yet against those figures of growth 
must be projected the need. It has 
been estimated that the number of 
projectors in American schools at all 
levels is somewhere near to 100,000, 
although no authoritative figures are 
obtainable. Assuming a reasonable 
degree of accuracy, compare that 
with the total number of schools in 
America—about 200,000, allowing for 
consolidations. Obviously, assuming 
one projector per school, that leaves 
at least half the schools with no 
projector. And some school sys- 
tems, such as Chicago’s, have hund- 
reds. 

Films are a similar case in point. 
There is a greater number of titles in 
existence than ever before. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., has 
more than doubled its offerings in 
the past six years and still estimates 
that there is a need for a minimum 
of 1500 titles to cover adequately all 
phases of the curriculum. And since 
the war, the number of producers 
has grown to seventy-eight. 


An Accepted Tool 


In other words, audio-visual edu- 
cation has ceased to be a ‘frill’ and is 
now accepted as part of the tool- 
room of teachers. This is essentially 
a development of the post World 
War II years. A/V had its formal 
beginning in 1904 when New York 
State established a department of 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 


visual education to distribute lantern 
slides—magic lanterns. It took more 
than twenty-two years before the 
second department was established 
in Ohio. And then it took until 1940 
before the other state departments, 
in Virginia and Delaware, were 
organized. Oklahoma’s department 
came into being in 1947. 

Obviously a great deal of pioneer- 
ing work had to be done before A/V 
could begin its upward sweep. Lead- 
ing educators had long been con- 
vinced of the potentialities of the 
motion picture for instruction; and 
when Western Electric added sound 
to film in the dizzy Twenties the 
conviction grew. Western Electric 
organized ERPI which later became 
Encyclopaedia _ Britannica Films, 
Inc., to develop this field. 

It became apparent that, through 
the work of Dr. V. C. Arnspiger, Dr. 
Melvin Brodshaug, and others, the 
35 mm theatrical film was not well- 
suited to education because its 
fundamental purpose was entertain- 
ment. ERPI reached the conclusion 
that the guiding purpose had to be 
education, with entertainment values 
entirely subordinate and incidental. 
In addition, projection equipment 
for 35 mm was bulky and cumber- 
some, and while it might have been 
mobile—if you had a truck—it cer- 
tainly was not portable in the class- 
room sense. 

Proceeding on this basis, ERPI 
pioneered the production of the 16 
mm educational motion picture. Its 
work was sound; some of its first 
films like ‘Molecular Theory of Mat- 
ter’, ‘Beach and Sea Animals’, ‘Heart 
and Circulation and others are still 
in demand because of their intrinsic 
educational soundness. 

Those films illustrate one of the 
keys to the early development of 
educational motion pictures. They 
were in the science and historical 
fields because the film medium lent 
itself so beautifully to that. Time 


(Continued on page 28) 
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122 New Films in 1952! 


EBF proudly announces 122 
significant and educationally 
superior releases to help your 
teaching. Never before has one 
company, in one year, made such 
a contribution to better AV edu- 
cation. More than 500 EBFilms 
now constitute the basic film li- 
braries of thousands of schools, 
colleges, and industries through- 
out the world. Watch for the new 
1953 EBFilms. 

















New Filmstrips, Too! 


Keep your film library up-to-date 
with these new filmstrips on social 
studies, language, art, science, health, 
arithmetic and other subject areas. 
They are valuable teaching aids. 
Write or contact your nearest EBF 
representative for previews and in- 
formation on how to purchase. 


Recent Releases: Mental Health, Laws 
of Motion, Understanding Vitamins, Frank 
and His Dog, Jean and Her Dolls. 


Your EBF representatives are 


CLAUDE E. BROCK, Reg. Mgr. 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia 


CARL BROCKETT 
P. O. Box 1026, Nashville, Tennessee 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 
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RCA VICTOR 


Educational 
Record Catalog 


Henre’s a functional and easy-to-use 
record catalog, listing over 1000 selec- 
tions, and designed with the classroom 
teacher specifically in mind. It com- 
prises a wealth of material for cur- 
ricular use in music, social studies, 
language, arts and other studies, and 
is carefully organized for convenient 
reference and abundant information. 





90 PAGES 
More than 1000 listings 
of all speeds 


Edueational Records 
of all types — 


Rhythms, Listening, and Singing 
Programs 


Folk Dances 


e Language Courses 


Rep SEAL Recorps 
CHOSEN FROM 
*““Music AMERICA Loves BEsT” 


e Annotated for easy selection and 
effective correlation with music and 
other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’s Recorps From 
Tue “‘LitrLe Nipper” SERIES 


e A selected list, graded for appro- 
priate utilization of song and story. 


Complete price information 


Send for your copy today 























 Raeetetennineninetientetenbertentetiemietentetecian 7 
| EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, eA) | 
| Dept. 133MA, | 
| Radio Corporation of America, ® 7 | 
| Camden, New Jersey FA §) | 
| Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor Edu- | 
| sen Record Catalog. Enclosed is 10 cents | 
| cover cost and mailing. | 
| | 
Name. 
| | 
| Address. | 
| City I 
| Zone. State. | 
Ricenahiicitieaati linieicliaintedittihes tisccemtenaasiicitn 











THE SOUTHERN STATES 


(Continued from page 9) 


problems common to all. Of pri- 
mary concern to every member of 
the group were these questions: 
What kinds of educational leader- 
ship are called for today? In what 
climate and with what forces must 
school administration work, and how 
should it work? How can the serv- 
ices needed by school administration 
be provided effectively by state de- 
partments of education, colleges and 
universities, and other state agen- 
cies? How can better preparation 
programs for administrators be de- 
veloped in colleges and universities? 

These problems were not new. 
But what grew out of that meeting 
of representatives from the Southern 
States was new. First, there was a 


| recognition that the same basic prob- 


lems existed in all the states and 
were the common concern of all 
those in any way responsible for 
educational administration. Second, 
and more important, there was 


recognition that common problems 


could best be attacked by common 
effort. It was agreed that the same 
cooperation which had resulted in 
the identification of problems shared 
by all should be used to seek solu- 
tions needed by all. 


Purpose of the SSCPEA 
Thus, the Southern States Co- 


| operative Program in Educational 


Administration was launched. For 


| the first time in the region there was 
| the means for a concerted coopera- 





tive effort to improve one phase of 
education, in this case, educational 
administration. The term coopera- 
tive as applied to the project was no 
shibboleth; it embodied a_philoso- 
phy, it created a frame of reference, 
it determined a method. The 
SSCPEA, as it evolved and as it has 
operated, belongs to all those in the 
Southern States who are in any way 
concerned with educational ad- 
ministration. It was they who deter- 
mined the Program's objectives, 
worked out its method of operation, 
have been and are carrying on its 
activities. 

It was agreed that the purpose of 
the SSCPEA was to contribute to the 
development and continuous im- 
provement of educaticnal leadership 


in the region and elsewhere. The 
approach to this objective was three- 
fold, involving (1) the development 
of a consistent theory of educational 
administration for our democratic 
society; (2) the reconstruction and 
improvement of this theory through 
research and experimentation; (3) 
the development and characteriza- 
tion of successful educational leader- 
ship in operation. 

Once there was agreement on pur- 
pose, there was the matter of method 
to consider. Philosophic commit- 
ments admitted of but one type of 
method—the cooperative use of the 
method of intelligence. Any diver- 
sion from this method or lack of 
follow-through in keeping with its 
postulates would have amounted to 
intellectual delinquency. There fol- 
lowed the need for an organization 
through which the basic beliefs of 
the participants in the Program 
could be translated into action pro- 
grams. The organization, too, was 
cooperatively derived. 


State Committees 


Each of the states formed a com- 
mittee on educational leadership, the 
membership drawn from __ those 
groups, institutions, and agencies 
responsible for the development of 
programs of educational leadership. 
In general, these committees repre- 
sented colleges and _ universities 
which offered graduate programs in 
educational administration, state de- 
partments of education, school 
boards, and state associations of sup- 
erintendents, principals, and super- 
visors. The state committees were 
set up as the SSCPEA’s basic or- 
ganizational units. It was decided 
that the chairmen of these commit- 
tees should constitute the Regional 
Planning Committee, in order that 
the regional aspects of the Program 
be properly emphasized. The third 
web interwoven into the three-ply 
organization was the Program Cen- 
ter at Peabody, which was assigned 
special functions and responsibilities. 

The action programs of the project 
as they evolved centered in four 
areas: institutional preparation pro- 
grams, state educational administra- 
tion, state associations of educational 
administrators, and the Program 
Center. Administrators on the local 
level were involved in all areas. 
Activities within the framework were 
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separate only to the degree that each 
component accepted certain respon- 
sibilities with which it was best 
suited to deal. All activities were 
devoted to a single purpose: the im- 
provement of educational leadership 
at the local level throughout the 
Southern region. 

Institutions of higher learning 
could best place emphasis on trying 
to determine the competencies 
needed by a good school administra- 
tor, and how such competencies 
could be developed by institutional 
preparation programs. State depart- 
ment personnel were certainly the 
best situated to take the lead in seek- 
ing ways by which state departments 
could contribute to the improve- 
ment of educational leadership in 
their states and throughout the 
region. State associations of school 
administrators were in a particularly 
advantageous spot to carry on pro- 
grams of in-service education. The 
Program Center was the focal spot 
through which activities could be 
stimulated and coordinated; it was 
best prepared to promote such 
things as communications, dissem- 
ination of materials, and interchange 
of ideas; it could offer consultative 
services, and, ultimately, it was re- 
sponsible for providing opportunities 
for evaluation in which all partici- 
pants would take part. Local ad- 
ministrators—superintendents, _ prin- 
cipals, and supervisors—cut across 
and are involved in the Program at 
every point. 


Has it Worked? 


It is fair to ask how the coopera- 
tive approach has worked in prac- 
tice during the two years of the 
Program’s existence. Space prohibits 
more than a broad general statement 
about the results that have been 
achieved. 

More than three thousand per- 
sons have been directly involved in 
the Program to date, and this num- 
ber is increasing constantly. The 
great majority of the participants 
are local school administrators, 
which is eminently desirable. 

More original research designed as 
a part of action programs is going 
on in the region than ever before. 
Research is being conducted in all 
four of the areas of Program re- 
sponsibility and the investigations 

(Concluded on next page) 
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YOU LIVE BETTER because of 














You may never ship or receive any freight by railroad, but just the same you and all 
other Americans practically live out of freight cars. Yes, almost everything you use in 
your daily life — almost everything American industry needs in materials and machinery 
—is carried at some time in a freight car. Most familiar is the general-service boxcar. It 





carries thousands of items for home and factory. 





But there are many special cars for par- 
ticular purposes. Tank cars, for example, 
are used for liquid shipments. Some carry 
gasoline and road oils. Others carry vege- 
table oils for soaps and salad dressings. 
Still others, lined with corrosion-resisting 
materials, carry acids and chemicals for 





An “open top” car hauls coal, ore, stone, 
sand, steel and other heavy products. One 
type, the “hopper,” drops its load out 
through the bottom. Another type, the 
“gondola,” is often emptied by a car- 
dumping machine, as shown above. This 
machine picks up a car, turns it, pours out 
the load and sets the car back on the track 
—all in a minute or two. 








i= Fe 

And you couldn’t live as well as you do 
without insulated refrigerator cars. They 
carry much of the food you eat: fresh fruits 
and vegetables, meats and other packing- 
house products, butter and other dairy 
products. In summer, they are kept cold 
with ice or by mechanical refrigeration. In 
winter they are kept warm with heaters. 





This is a flat car. Some have depressions 
in the center so that they can carry extra- 
high loads. Others are designed to carry 
extra-heavy loads — huge pieces of indus- 
trial machinery, great pieces of military 
armament. Still others are coupled to- 
gether to carry extra-long loads like this 
huge 250-ton “bubble tower” shipped to 
an oil refinery. 


So, you see, it takes all kinds of cars to enable the nation’s railroads 
to carry anything, anywhere, at any time—for you and all America. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request for advertisement No. 4. 


You'll enjoy THE 


Monday evening on NBC. 


a “vr 
av “ag, 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
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THE SOUTHERN STATES 
(Continued from page 21) 

center on these aspects of educa- 
tional leadership: the climate in 
which educational leadership oper- 
ates; the nature of educational lead- 
ership; the ways by which educa- 
tional leadership may best be de- 
veloped and prepared. 

Institutions of higher learning 
which have graduate programs in 
educational administration have 
come together and, with the help of 
the Program Center, have worked 
out a self-study plan for the im- 
provement of their preparation pro- 
grams. Twenty-three of the forty- 
six institutions in the South which 
have graduate programs in educa- 
tional administration have expressed 
the intention to put the plan—called 
the Six-Step Study Plan—into opera- 
tion. Five of the institutions, the 
Universities of Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Florida, North Carolina, and 
Georgia, are carrying on compre- 
hensive long-range research projects 
which reach out into the field and 
which will bear on preparation pro- 
grams. These projects are exploring 


the functions and techniques of 
educational administration. One, for 
instance, has enlisted the aid of 
other disciplines, such as sociology, 
philosophy, anthropology, psy- 
chology, economics, and political 
science, in determining ways and 
means by which those disciplines 
may be useful in training educational 
administrators and making them 
more effective as leaders. 


Most of the state committees have 
active programs under way which 
have vital implications for prepara- 
tion programs, both pre-service and 
in-service. State departments of edu- 
cation and professional associations 
of school administrators, in addition 
to other activities, have used the 
workshop technique to good ad- 
vantage in an effort to pin-point 
their functions and to find better 
ways of providing leadership of an 
outstanding quality. The regional 
concern of all those in the Program 
is exemplified by the ten-day con- 
ference of state department per- 
sonnel held in November, 1952, at 
which time representatives from all 
the states discussed common prob- 








room instrument. 


World Book Company 
441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta 3 





1953 
STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


by Truman L. Kelley, Richard Madden, Eric F. Gardner, 
Lewis M. Terman, and Giles M. Ruch 


20,000 classroom teachers took part in the development and nationwide 
standardization of these tests. Their detailed comments on the content, 
directions, physical features, and other characteristics helped make the 
new Stanford Achievement Test, an efficient, thoroughly practical class- 


@ Content reflecting present-day curricular emphases 
@ Simple, clear directions for administering 

@ Rapid, completely objective scoring 

@ Truly representative national norms 


Now ready: Form J ot four batteries for grades 1-9 


Efficient classroom 
instruments reflecting 
today’s curriculum, 

today’s instructional methods 





Nath Gullett, Manager 
Cecil James, Representative 








lems and projected action programs 
based upon pooled knowledge and 
shared know-how. 


Investigations Under Way 


The Program Center has devoted 
much energy and effort to meeting 
requests for consultative services to 
meetings, conferences, and work- 
shops of representatives of colleges 
and universities, state departments 
of education, professional associa- 
tions of superintendents, principals, 
and supervisors, and state commit- 
tees on educational leadership. In 
addition to carrying out its other 
responsibilities, earlier enumerated, 
the Program Center accepted a re- 
quest of the Regional Planning Com- 
mittee to undertake a fundamental 
investigation into the nature of 
forces impinging on educational ad- 
ministration of a county school dis- 
trict, a common unit in the South. 
Seven investigations in the study 
have been completed and others are 
under way. 

While _ performance of the 
SSCPEA to date is highly encour- 
aging, the magnitude of the work 
alone for the next three years rules 
out complacency. Nevertheless, par- 
ticipants in the Cooperative Program 
are ever more secure in the belief 
that a cooperative attack upon com- 
mon problems liberates the intel- 
ligence and energies of all and makes 
common cause for the common good. 

The improvement of educational 
administration at the local level is 
not an end in itself; the ultimate 
purpose is to develop better com- 
munity living, and, thus, to further 
the aims of democracy throughout 
the South and the nation. That is 
the purpose of all education, and 
the experiences of the Southern 
States Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration have mean- 
ing for all education. Those exper- 
iences are proof that democratic 
processes in education have worked, 
they are working, they will work. 















A New Group Craft Mediue 


| 


Here's the new medium for group in- 
struction. Ideal for self expression. 
Makes many useful gifts from inexpen- 
sive dime store glassware. Miracle etching 
cream etches designs on glass in just 3 min- 
utes. Handy kits of materials from $1.35 to 
$2.89. At your dealer free folders available 





t Medium 











or write: Etchall, Inc., Columbia 22, Mo. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


tions, the Administrative Council 
shall have power to act.” 

The second provided that “Dele- 
gates from each Congressional Dis- 
trict will meet separately at a time 
and place designated by the Ad- 
ministrative Council. The incumbent 
council member from each district 
shall serve as presiding officer of his 
district. Nominations shall be made 
and delegates elected to the Na- 
tional Education Association Repre- 
sentative Assembly from each Con- 
gressional District by the delegates 
of the District. 


On Federal Aid 

“Believing in the principle of 
equalization as a means of providing 
equal educational opportunities for 
all children, and believing that this 
principle should apply on the na- 
tional level as well as the state level, 
we reaffirm our stand in favor of 
Federal Aid to Education, under 
state and local control, and respect- 
fully request the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from 
Tennessee to do what they can to 
bring about the passage of such 
legislation in the present session of 
Congress. 

“We wish to go on record also in 
favor of Federal Aid for school- 
house construction, the money to be 
channelled through regular state 
agencies, and ask our Congressmen 
to aid in every way possible to pas- 
sage of such a bill.” 


Retirement System 


“The Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation believes that properly plan- 
ned and adequate financed state and 
local retirement systems serve best 
the requirements of the teaching 
profession. 

“We shall expect a careful study 
to be made of Federal Social Se- 
curity before any changes are made 
in the provisions of the Tennessee 
Teachers Retirement System in re- 
spect to integrating our Retirement 
System with Federal Social Security. 
Any supplementary legislation 
should require an endorsement by 
referendum among the active mem- 
bers of the existing state or local Re- 
tirement System. 
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Tax Reductions 
The Administrative Council of the 
Tennessee Education Association at 
its meeting on January 8 adopted 

the following Resolution: 
WHEREAS, the school system is 
in dire need of additional funds for 
operating the minimum foundation 
school program, for raising teachers’ 
salaries, and for meeting the other 


objectives of the four-point program, 
and 

WHEREAS, it is going to require 
all the revenue that can be made 
available to take care of this pro- 
gram, we oppose any attempt 
through legislation to bring about a 
tax reduction in measures earmarked 


for education. 
(Continued on next page) 








New Horizons in Teaching 
Hoping this will be interesting 





Novel Way to Prgs 


and helpful to you 





By means of amusing Vegetable and Fruit Portraits 
it is possible to drive home serious lesson on balanced diets. 


These vegetable and fruit 
portraits illustrate so obviously 
what not to stress, they actu- 
ally instill a not soon forgotten 
positive lesson. They offer sim- 
ple, new interest-catching way 
to present nutrition program. 


You or your class could work 
out the suggestions here. A 
little talk or verse should ac- 
company each portrait. Per- 
haps your grocer might help 
in supplying necessary vege- 
tables, fresh or frozen. It Bas 
might help you to know tooth- 
picks, nails, and tape aid in 
putting these together. 
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With corn, potatoes and @27™ 
' aa 
spaghetti,sTARCHY PETE, 
above, is vitamin cheat. MRS. 
VAN TOP has parsley hair, cab- 
bage face, carrot nose and 
slices of radishes for mouth. 
MR. Moss has whole potatoes 





MRS, VAN TOP 
is a Vitamin Flop 
She regards salads 
the be-all and end- 
all of a good diet. 










MR. MOSS 
is own food boss 


He thinks potatoes 
and meat a diet 
sufficient for him. 


for arms, shredded potato hair 
and moustache (cardboard is 
painted to look like steak and 
chops). 


Other ideas are: MRS. PEELER 
is a Vitamin Stealer: she pares 
the way to vitamin deficiency. 
Use apple peelings for hair, 
potato peelings for face, car- 
rot peelings for nose and so 
on. Then, FADDIST PEARL is 
a Salad Girl; she thinks salads 
are the only important thing. 
Her face can be one-half of 
grapefruit, banana neck, cress 
necklace, lettuce blouse. 


. MRS. BOILER is a Vitamin 

Fi Spoiler; she cooks away 
\ or pours down the sink 
" all the vitamins. You might 
use a strainer for face, carrot 
top hair, slice of turnip for 
nose, tomatoes for mouth and 
carrot for eyes. 


These Food Portraits and their lessons were originated by ABBOTT LABORATORIES. 


ALWAYS A WELCOME, DELICIOUS TREAT IS WHOLESOME 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. Its refreshing flavor and 
pleasant chewing give you a little lift. Just try it. 
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——— This is the report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee which was adopted 
unanimously: 

Be it resolved that the Representa- 
BA C x T 0 4 AT U R F tive Assembly of the Tennessee Edu- 
| cation Association 


1. Express appreciation to Gover- 
nor Gordon Browning for his sup- 








THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY, 


by Bartha Morris Ferker $5.00 | port of public education in Tennes- 
A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BUTTERFLIES, by Alexander 8. Klots $3.75 || See during his administration as 
overnor. 

BIRDS OF AMERICA, Audubon $2.95 | 2. Commend Commissioner J. A. 
. | Barksdale and the staff of the State 
STATE BIRDS AND FLOWERS, by Olive L. Earle $2.00 | Department of Education for their 
THE BEST LOVED TREES OF AMERICA, by Robert S. Lemmon $3.50 || leadership m ee and ad- 
| ministering the educational program 

AUDUBON'S Butterflies, Moths and other Studies, Compiled and aie 0 pee 
Edited by Alice Ford $5.75 | 3. Thank Governor-elect Frank 
ROCKS, RIVERS, AND THE CHANGING EARTH, by Herman and | ee a ee 
iin Chuiattins $3.00 education to the fullest ability of the 
; | state, and express a desire to co- 
THE STARS: A New Way to See Them, by H. A. Rey $4.00 | operate with him to help provide the 


best possible educational opportun- 
* ’ . ities for the children of our state. 
4. Express appreciation to our re- 


THE METHODIST BOOK STORE [eee na unig ce 


forts to the benefit of our association. 
810 Broadway Tel. 42-1621 5. Express appreciation to the off- 
"Books for Everyone’ 


cers, council members, and staff of 
| the Tennessee Education Association 
| for their efforts on our behalf, and 
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pledge to the incoming officers our 
united support during the coming 
year. 

6. Express our sincere apprecia- 
tion to the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Tennessee 
School Boards Association, Tennes- 
see Public School Officers Associa- 
tion, American Legion, Tennessee 
Farm Bureau, and the many other 
civic organizations in the state who 
are actively supporting the public 
schools. 

7. Commend the present Tenure 
Committee for their efforts during 
the past year and request that this 
committee be continued for another 
year. 

8. Reaffirm its stand in favor of 
Federal Aid to Education without 
Federal control. 


9. Recommend that Federal funds 
be made available to assist the states 
in meeting the critical needs for 
public school housing and that such 
funds be distributed through the 
regularly constituted state educa- 
tional agencies. 


10. Support an amendment to the 
Federal income tax law so that all 
retirement incomes will be exempt 
from Federal income tax, ending 
duplicate taxation on incomes. 


11. Support adequate financial 
support for the Tennessee Teachers’ 
Retirement System believing that 
this system along with the local re- 
tirement systems serves best the re- 
quirements of the teaching profes- 
sion in our state. 

12. Recommend that teacher edu- 
cation institutions and_ in-service 
training programs stress consistently 
the methods through which moral 
and spiritual values may be de- 
veloped and urge continuing re- 
search to increase effectiveness of 
instruction in these values. 

13. Vigorously oppose the doc- 
trine of communism or any other 
philosophy of government which 
denies freedom of thought and 
which ignores the worth of the in- 
dividual human being. 

14. Pledge our support and efforts 
to attain the 21 goals of the Na- 


tional Education Association Cen- 
tennial Action Program. 

15. Express sincere appreciation 
to the press, radio, and television of 
the state for publicizing the educa- 
tional conditions and needs of Ten- 
nessee. 

16. Express appreciation to the 
various committees of our associa- 
tion that have performed their many 
functions so admirably during this 
assembly. 

C. F. Fisher, Chairman 

Ernest Cotton 

Mrs. L. C. Lancaster 

Mrs. Alleen Keebler 

Darwin Womack 

Halbert Harvill 

Christine Kirby 

Lyle Putnam 

Mrs. Jo DeBerry 

Roy Wiseman 

Estelle Carmack 

Mrs. D. L. Medford 

Nelle Burton 

Mrs. Lola Fitzgerald 








Grades 1 to 3 
Nila Banton Smith 


skills. 





A basic reading program following chil- 
dren’s interests and. developing reading 


Steppingstones to the enjoyment of reading— 


STORIES TO REMEMBER 


Grades 4 to 6 


Compiled by Bennett, Dowse, and Edmonds. 


These outstanding selections are a fascinating introduc- 


tion to the world’s best literature. 


INTERMEDIATE READERS 


Grades 4 to 6 


Compiled by Smith and Bayne. 


Stories that make excellent reading and provide moti- 
vation in the field of social studies. 


LEARNING TO READ 


Tennessee Representative: Jack W. Draper 
1100 Graybar Lane, Nashville 4, Tennessee 


Silver 
Burdett 
Company 


221 East 20TH STREET 
Cuicaco 16, ILLINOIS 
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since it was felt that we should be 
represented at the district School 
Board meetings, and missed two of 
the District Board meetings since it 
was felt that I should be at the 
Supervisor's Conference. I am a 
member of the State Curriculum 
Committee and the supervisors tried 
to teach me something about how to 
develop a course of study. I also 
attended two county teachers meet- 
ings, one in Humphreys County and 
one in Fayette County. Among the 
most important meetings attended 
were the district PTA meetings in 
Sunbright, Oak Ridge, and Alamo. 

November—more of the same. I 
attended the last three district board 
meetings, and three county teachers 
meetings. Lauderdale County had 
a meeting on the legislative pro- 
gram. Hardeman County had a 
workshop on public relations and 
Williamson County had a teachers’ 
banquet. They invited their Board 
of Education and several members 
of the County Court. Open house 
and American Education Week pro- 
grams attended included Dresden, 


Spring Hill, Isaac Litton High 
School, Lewisburg High School PTA 
and Chapel Hill PTA. 

I participated in a panel discus- 
sion before the Nashville, Davidson 
County Chapter of Delta Kappa 
Gamma. 

December—another month away 
from home. The first of the month 
I represented Mr. Frank Bass in a 
Washington Conference, and the last 
of the month Miss Willis and I at- 
tended a meeting of Field Workers 
from all over the United States. In 
between these two national meetings 
I attended a teachers’ banquet in 
Manchester at which they enter- 
tained the school board, city officials 
and Representative Tom Johnson 
and his wife. I was a member of 
the committee that visited Memphis 
State College and reported on the 
fine progress they are making to a 
National Accrediting Organization. 
I spoke to a large crowd who at- 
tended the PTA Father's Night in 
Bells, and enjoyed a meeting with 
the Lawrence County teachers. 
Christmas Eve found me trying to 
clean the accumulation of the en- 
tire fall from my desk. 








word usage. 


for beginners. 


immature groups- 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 
six important reasons why 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience 
stories in which every character "comes to life." 

2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new 
words and clear-cut lessons on word meanings and 


3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques 


4. It provides for individual differences through the use 
of separate teaching plans for superior, average, and 


5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary 
Workbooks for immature groups). 

6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids 
as Reading Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, 
Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary 
Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


White Plains, N. Y. 
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SOCIOMETRY 
(Continued from page 13) 


thusiasm by your manner. 5. Tell 
the children how soon you think the 
arrangements based on the test can 
be made. 6. Keep the whole pro- 
cedure as free and easy as possible. 
With primary children it is best to 
make a game of the whole thing. 

It is always best to formulate your 
own test question for your particular 
group in order that the spontaneity 
of the group responses might be as 
real and genuine as possible. The 
test questions should be read the 
second or third time if the children 
want them read again. Any other 
question asked by the children dur- 
ing the testing process should be an- 
swered. Care should be taken to 
see that each child has the oppor- 
tunity to tell his or her choices well 
out of hearing of the other children. 
In addition to the naming of the 
three choices the children might be 
asked to tell why they selected each 
one. From the replies it is possible 
to see some of the motives behind 
the choices. Sometimes it is advis- 
able to ask a child to make com- 
ments about a child that he would 
not select. Children are usually 
frank enough to tell you, in their 
own language, that they do not 
select the children who are sickly, 
sulky, bossy, shy, or those who are 
discipline problems or are new to 


| the school. They do select the ones 


who are good-natured, quiet, 
friendly, well adjusted and depend- 
able. 
Using the Findings 

The first thing to do about the 
findings of a sociometric test is to 
carry out the agreement made with 
the children. The aim is to provide 
for each child the best possible 
arrangement from his point of view. 
The same consideration must be 
shown to all and for this reason some 
compromising will have to be done. 
The following plans have proven 
successful in some instances: 1. Start 
with the “isolates” and give them 
their own first choice. 2. Place the 
mutual choices together. 3. Give 
those who were chosen only a few 
times their own first choice. 4. If 
there are rejections, make sure that 
the child is not placed with those 
who rejected him. 5. Check to see 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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(Continued from page 8) 


interest to parents of school chil- 
dren, and to the childless couple 
next door. The one entitled “How 
the Home and Community Influence 
Instruction” spells out the factors 
and conditions that go to make a 
child’s total education a 24-hour-a- 
day activity. There is a widespread 
need for non-educators to know, and 
acknowledge, that the child is de- 
veloping and learning somehow, 


whether he is in the classroom, in. 


church, in the family living room, at 
the movies, or on his paper route. 
And to realize that teachers, alone, 
cannot entirely educate the child or 
even determine completely what he 
is to be taught. 

Another chapter, “How Children 
Learn and Grow,” should wisely re- 
strain any of us parents who are 
about to stamp down to the school 
and demand the reason why our 
eight-and-a-half-year-old daughter 
has read only four third-grade books 
while our friend’s son, only eight 
years one month, has been through 
six readers. 


Preconceived Notions Erased 


The commission’s four week-end 
sessions were long and confining, but 
nobody took down with “cabin 
fever,” probably because the meet- 
ings were seldom tedious. Facts and 
theories on education were forced 
back and forth across the hotel table 
by the entire work crew, including 
our “guide,” Frank W. Hubbard, 
research director of the National 
Education Association, and our 
timekeeper,” Worth McClure, the 
AASA’s executive secretary. 

The lively debates rubbed away 
some of my preconceived notions 
about education and educators, and 
sharpened other notions. For what 
value it might have, I would say: 

When the professional educator 
discards his graduate school vocabu- 
lary, he talks just about like other 
folks on your street. When the 
educator says “pupils cluster rather 
closely around the mean of dis- 
tribution,” he simply means that 
average kids do average work in 
school. The professionals are will- 
ing to forsake such gobbledygook, 
and proved it in the commissions 
meetings. 
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“Billboard language,” already be- 
ing used in such school publicity, 
should be employed more often to 
tell the curriculum story. In the fast 
pace of life today, readers on the run 
expect to have their schools inter- 
preted in a flash. 

Unfortunately, the accomplish- 
ments of the schools in the Three 
R’s often are overshadowed by news 
of the schools’ Three B’s—Buses, 
Basketball, and Beans (for cafe- 
terias ). 

Parts of “American School Cur- 


riculum” are devoted to suggestions 
for focusing public attention on 
what happens when the child, the 
teacher, and the curriculum come 
together. If only this portion of the 
1953 Yearbook lives up to its inten- 
tions, the book should be worthy of 
your inspection. 

(American Association of School 
Administrators. American School 
Curriculum. Thirty-First Yearbook. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, 
February, 1953. About 576 pages 
including Roster of Members.) 
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Classroom furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


The “desk” in the name of Southern Desk Company was originally 
adopted some forty years ago because the company was founded to 


specialize in the manufacture of classroom desks. 


Development of the polished aluminum frame “Southern Youth” table 


and chairs shown above is an example of the modern, flexible and 


maintenance-free lines of classroom furniture manufactured by 


Southern Desk Company. Also available in all-wood construction. 


Other specialized lines include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder 





Telephone: Office — 42-6565 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


*» HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


P, O. Box 423 Nashville, Tennessee 
Home — 8-8808 
















For dust control 


Sun Ray 


For cleaner floors 


Quit using floor oil— 

Treat your floors with SUN RAY and 
eliminate dark, oily floors. SUN RAY 
penetrates into the fibres of the wood 
and drives out the oil and grease. 
Floors become bright and clear. 
SUN RAY cleans gymnasium floors. It 
keeps down dust on concrete floors, 
rough wood floors, sealed wood floors. 
For asphalt tile, linoleum, rubber tile, 
terrazzo, cork, and composition floors 
treat a push mop with SUN RAY. Use 
the treated mop for regular sweeping 
of these floors. 





CHEMICAL COMPANY 





708 Jefferson St., N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
THE QUALITY LINE 
Floor Finishes—Sanitary Products 


GhiChiehay. 

















HOW SATISFYING IT IS 


ee 


+ « « te know that your classroom instruction end 
text content have been fully comprehended and will be 
retained by your pupils! 


That's why the Harlow workbooks are so 
ly used by the conscientious teacher, for in the Harlow 
workbook you have a constantly up-to-date, accurate 
check on each pupil's mastery of your course. 





Write today for a free catalogue of this 240-work- 
book series, tailor-made for the conscientious teacher. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 





OKLAHOMA CITY a | 














ANNOUNCEMENT TO 
BOOKSTORE MANAGERS 
First importation of BIC, The World Ball Pen, 
(made in France) Standard brand in Europe. 
No Gold Tops but Pure Gold Quality. Instant 
easy flowing, non-dripping, non-skipping. 
Choice of writing colors: blue, green, red, 
black, violet. Guaranteed equal in service 
to most expensive domestic pens. Priced to 
sell at retail to TEACHERS and STUDENTS 
32c plus U. S. duty 8c, Total 40c. (Special 
combination offer—Choice of 3 pens for $1.10. 
Help Europe Close the Dollar Gap—''Trade 
Not Aid’’ 
INTERNATIONAL BALL PEN CO. INC. 
Box 45, Nashville, Tennessee 
Please send me a free sample of the BIC, 
the World Ball Pen and details of your offer 
to school bookstores. 
Color preferred 
Name 
Address 
pe and State 
of Bookstore 
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HOW A/V CAME 
(Continued from page 19) 


lapse photography, for example, 
could make natural processes short 
enough for classroom observation— 
10 minutes to show a metamorphosis 
in nature taking months. Animation 
could show mechanical processes or 
hidden workings far quicker and far 
better and with greater impact than 
could more orthodox methods. 
Similarly with the historical field 
since historical periods and processes 
could be telescoped and juxtaposed 
for maximum learning impact. 
Creeping Downward 

Since then, however, the film has 
crept downward to the elementary 
levels and upward to college with 
the production, for example, of pri- 
mary Film Readers, which link eye, 
ear and emotion into a significant 
learning experience. New areas in 
college also were explored and 


pioneered, as they are today with the 


| production of 





related films on 
political science which cover all 
aspects of this controversial subject. 

First production, however, was 
slow and tentative as the pioneers 
felt their way in virgin territory. A 
head of steam was being generated 
when World War II intervened to 
limit production to twelve films an- 
nually. Meanwhile ERPI became 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
EBF continued pioneering, partic- 
ularly in the field of curriculum in- 
tegration, with the idea of making 
films of maximum use to teachers 
struggling with increasing loads, 
both in number of pupils and scope 
of subjects. 

The war brought to the fore what 
educators had found out—that the 
motion picture was a new tool of 
learning potentially as important as 


| the invention of movable type. The 





army found it could reduce nine 
months training to nine weeks 
through film. The navy found that 
its training classes learned 35 per 
cent more and retained it 55 per cent 
longer when taught with film in con- 
junction with orthodox learning. 


Public Relations 


Wesley C. Meierhenry, evaluating 
the Nebraska experiment in ‘Enrich- 
ing the Curriculum through Motion 
Pictures’ found evidence that the 
program is promoting desirable 


school-community relationships. In 
recommending a statewide program, 
Meierhenry wrote, ‘If this recom- 
mended program is followed, it will 
help insure equality of educational 
opportunity’: 

He added, ‘Many more motion 
pictures will be used than is now the 
case in all subjects and at all levels 
of education.’ His prediction has 
been fulfilled. There is an increasing 
demand from schools for more and 
more materials. In Chicago schools 
last year, 90,000 film requests were 
handled by the system’s library— 
but 140,000 requests were made. The 
story is similar elsewhere. 

Nor is the growing A/V movement 
confined to schools. The indelible 
effectiveness of film has made its 
growing use inevitable in industry 
and churches and elsewhere. Cath- 
olic churches own 27,000 16 mm pro- 
jectors; Protestant churches another 
45,000 according to the National 
Audio-Visual Association estimates. 
Industry is estimated to own some- 
where between 100,000 and 200,000 
projectors; while some 4,000 plants 
have regularly scheduled film show- 
ings at noon-day lunch periods or on 
released time. 

All in all, it points to a growing 
future for audio-visual education. 
The need is greater than ever be- 
fore since there is so much to be 
learned in so short a time—and by 
so many. 


SOCIOMETRY 


(Continued from page 26) 


that each child has been placed with 
at least one of his choices. 

There is very little danger that 
groupings made on the spontaneous 
choices of children will turn out to 
be unsound either psychologically or 
educationally. In the experience of 
the project of the American Council 
on Education three factors were 
identified as promoting social de- 
velopment in the classroom. These 
are the warmth of the teacher, ac- 
tivities which permit a high degree 
of interaction, and use of democratic 
methods. 

Children can become aware of the 
meaning of group procedures only 
as they actively participate in them 
The great value of the sociometric 
method comes from the opportunity 
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it gives the teacher to create a situa- 
tion for active give and take. Some 
teachers are afraid to try the pro- 
cedure, but those who use it find 
their classrooms easy to work with 
and generally very responsive. 
Children have a capacity for 
social growth as natural and as 
educable as their capacities for 
mental and physical growth. 


WHAT I CAN DO 
(Continued from page 10) 


Warmth, tolerance, and under- 
standing—these I need to be a better 
teacher. 

To be a better teacher I need to 
constantly keep in mind that I must 
instill in my pupils, as did Miss Lou, 
that there is great accomplishment 
in learning just for the sheer pleas- 
ure in knowing something—and in 
connection with that, I must sponsor 
a feeling of cooperation and not 
competition. 

I must lead my students to ap- 
preciate the fruits of democracy and 
to realize the worth of each indi- 
vidual regardless of color, creed, or 
religion. 

To be a better teacher I need to 
continue to avail myself of all pos- 
sible formal education, and that as 
fully as my budget will allow. Miss 
Lou’s meager two years in spite of 
adversity should spur me on to seek 
further study—I who have been for- 
tunate enough thus far to secure 
a degree and graduate work. 

And for that education that no 
book offers, I need to travel this 
country of ours as much as I can 
in order that I may pass on to my 
students a love and an appreciation 
of these United States—“from the 
mountains, to the prairies, and the 
oceans white with foam.” 

To be a better teacher I must real- 
ize more than ever before that I am 
a part of my community and to the 
degree that I am respected in my 
community, so will I be in the class- 
room. I must stand for those things 
that are good and fine and the back- 
bone of the American way of life. 

But above all, to be a_ better 
teacher I must daily realize that my 
opportunity for helping to make a 
better world is unlimited—that I’m 
not just a teacher. Proudly I shall 
say with the same accent as did 
Miss Lou, “I am a teacher.” 
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A Planned Vacation 


Yes, we have taken matters into 
our own hands and planned one of 
the nicest vacations for you that 
you've ever had. Oh, you might have 
had a few trips that were compar- 
able, particularly if you went on the 
TEA Tour last year or the year be- 
fore, but not many jaunts could 
match this one. And not many 
could have the thrilling climax that 
will come when you reach your NEA 
Convention at Miami Beach. Last 
month we gave you the itinerary and 
some of the barest facts. This month 
we want to tempt you with more of 
the details of our Southern tour. If 
you have already been to some of 
the places along the way, we know 
vou will want to go back. If you 
haven't, it’s a chance of a life time! 

All of the places are interesting, 
but New Orleans alone is enough 
to make us start packing our clothes. 
If we know teachers, the picturesque 
Vieux Carre can keep you fascinated 
just as long as vou wish to stay there. 
In the center of the old quarters is 
Pirates’ Alley, one of the most pop- 
ular spots in New Orleans. During 
the city’s annual Spring Fiesta, the 
alley is the scene of an outdoor art 
exhibit where New Orleans artists 
display paintings of New Orleans 
scenes. 

The Cabildo, now a part of the 
Louisiana State Museum, is an his- 
toric landmark which was _ con- 
structed in 1795. From this build- 
ing Spain’s governors ruled not only 
New Orleans, but the entire Mis- 
sissippi Valley west of the great 
river. Beneath its roof was enacted 
the final scene of the world’s great- 
est real estate transaction—the Louis- 
jana Purchase. 

We'd like to have you along as 
we visit the most beautiful spots in 
the South. If you would like to go, 
there’s a coupon on this page just 
for your convenience. 





DINKLER 
HOTELS 


in the South 


in Atlanta 
the DINKLER-ANSLEY 


in Birmingham 





the DINKLER-TUTWILER 


in Montgomery 


the DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 


in Nashville 
the DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 


in New Orleans 





the ST. CHARLES 





CARLING DINKLER, President 
CARLING DINKLER, JR., 
Executive Vice President & Gen. Mgr. 








Summer Employment 


Over 500 Names and Addresses 
of 
HOTELS—RESORTS—RANCHES 
SUMMER CAMPS—NATIONAL 
PARKS—RESORT HOTELS— 
STEAMSHIP LINES— 
INDUSTRIAL FIRMS 
Locations in Over 30 States 
Write these Employers for 
Information on 
Summer Opportunities 
Send $2.00 for complete list of names 
and addresses to 
National Directory Service 


Box 65, Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 














Tour Reservation Form 


Tennessee Education Association 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Please reserve space for me on the Miami Beach Tour, June 23-July 13. I 
am enclosing a deposit of $25.00 which will be refunded in the event I am 
unable to make the trip. Details will be sent to me later. 


Name 





School Address 





Home Address 





City’ 


, Tennessee 
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Auditor's Report 


Tennessee Education Association Funds 
1951-1952 


JOSEPH E. WILSON 
CERTIFIED Pusiic ACCOUNTANT 
Nashville, Tennessee 
June 30, 1952 


Tue ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 
TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
ASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Gentlemen: 

Pursuant to engagement I have made the annual audit 
of the books of account of the Association, kept in the 
office of the Secretary-Treasurer in Nashville, Tennessee, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, and submit this 
report of same. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Exhibit A, the Balance Sheet presenting the financial 
status of the Association as disclosed by the books at June 
30, 1952, shows total assets of $105,958.29, liabilities of 
$420.00, and Surplus of $105,538.29. The Net Worth is the 
Surplus of $91,421.70 at June 30, 1951, increased by the 
Net Income of $14,116.59 for the current year. 

The increase of $14,116.59 in the Net Worth (Surplus) 
during the year is reflected in the following changes in 
the assets and liabilities: — 


I AN ios dicks Sse cca sseosnnnecestl $15,264.37 





Fixed Assets Increased ................... 96.22 
15,360.59 

Accounts Receivable—Decreased..824.00 
Accounts Payable—Increased...... 420.00 1,244.00 
Net Worth Increased ...............0.00000..... $14,116.59 


Cash 


The petty cash fund was counted and found to total in 
currency and coin of $7.94 and tickets for expense dis- 
bursements of $7.29, $15.23, 23c more than called for by 
the ledger. 

The balance of $27,910.32 in the checking account at 
Third National Bank was verified from the bank’s state- 
ment by deducting the checks ascertained to be outstand- 
ing. 

The balance in savings account at First American 
National Bank was verified as $22,555.57 from the bank 
pass book. 


Accounts Receivable 


For simplicity in the accounting, advertising accounts 
totaling $161.00, remaining unpaid from prior years and 
doubtful of collection, have been charged against advertis- 
ing income for the current year. 


Fixed Assets 


The office building and lot 409-7th Avenue North, 
Nashville, was sold to the State during the year ended 
June 30, 1948 for $35,000.00 cash and the property at 321- 
7th Avenue North, was purchased for $35,000.00 cash. 
$2,000.00 additional was paid for the unexpired lease on 
the new property. The cost of the new property on the 
books, $29,214.09 exclusive of improvements of $19,862.14 
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made by the Association, is the cost of the property and 
improvements sold, $27,011.54, plus $2,000.00 for the lease, 
and title and other expenses of $202.55. 

Furniture and Fixtures were increased by purchases of 
$170.20 during the year and reserve for depreciation was 
increased by $550.77, a decrease of $380.57 in their book 
value. On the books both the cost and the depreciation 
reserve have been reduced below the figures on the balance 
sheet, by $1,790.59 for exhaustion by depreciation. 

Fire and supplemental insurance of $27,500.00 is carried 
on the building and $2,000.00 on the furniture and fixtures. 
Liabilities 

The only account payable shown by the books is $420.00 
received from T.E.A. to be passed on to Rural Editorial 
Service. 

Federal withholding tax and Federal old age benefits 
tax, payable in July, 1952, were paid by June checks. 

No other liabilities are shown by the books at June 30, 
1952. The several small accounts for telephone and tele- 
graph, light, and office supplies, were to be charged against 
the new year when paid, in conformity with past practice. 


INCOME AND EXPENSE 


The Statement of Income and Expense, Exhibit B., 
presents in detail the income and the expenses which 
resulted in the net income of $14,116.59 from the year’s 
operations. Of the gross income of $88,776.82 all was 
actually received during the year except $376.00 charged 
to accounts receivable. $250.00 is for two months rent and 
$126.00 for advertising in the Tennessee Teacher. 

The gross income decreased $16.93 from the previous 
year and the expenses increased $1,258.14, resulting in a 
decrease of $1,275.07 in the net income. 


DETAILS OF EXAMINATION 


The receipts for the year, as shown by Cash Receipts 
book, were verified as to addition and traced to deposits 
verified from bank’s statements. 

All checks paid by bank during the year were noted for 
signature and endorsement and found entered for correct 
amount in Cash Disbursements book and all disbursements 
claimed were represented by checks. 

The balance in cash on hand at June 30, 1952, is the 
exact balance that the Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
books and audit report of previous year show the Treasurer 
to be accountable for on that date. No records of Receipts 
and Disbursements other than the Cash Receipts and Dis- 
bursements books and bank statements and paid checks, 
were submitted to me or examined by me. 

Fidelity bonds in total amount of $20,000.00 in Maryland 
Casualty Company and Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Company are carried on the Secretary-Treasurer. No 
other employees are covered under fidelity bond. 

Respectfully submitted, 
/S/ Joz E. Wirtson 
? Certified Public Accountant 
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Tennessee Education Association, Nashville, Tennessee 


BALANCE SHEET 
June 30, 1952 

















ASSETS 
Cash: 
San I ec sasin ah create boccelbcsteiuesiatre sais anp ov sonsjhsnabinantcpuiosapchnsccpamnseauaaganl ats tabeetecoeiode iam $ 15.00 
att ane aaa EONS NNN 62 cs sos son ces akcv ovo teansenssssocate cosezecdovsdesesscusdousoustestesostReaaboneserietiy seereeaaae 27,910.32 
First American National Bank, Savings Account .......0.0......0.0.0..ccccccccccssesesssssssssesesesveseneensossecscsesetscseaneuestevatsseaeeees 22,555.57 $ 50,480.89 
eerie: MUGatNrnnne—mt eucenme nmin Gr TRIED 5 soo 5 5... sso ccnssscodeuapead’s oop addussissslibensngvacbesvesststasdses saqevelaap tinea iivomtice Matra Benes caer: 376.00 
Fixed Assets: Cost Depreciation Book Value 
EES EEA DLA IO OMA $29,214.09 $29,214.09 
MRA NNINSREMN RA TRUM iain 35 cvonssssssinck oennsenconcbensligihaayocpesonssessacessbsat 19,862.14 19,862.14 
RRMA NRTA NR oo .iccs a cessn cua Sats sngicevt cate sasdba¥niees ovearnncas 7,050.31 $3,696.53 3,353.78 
SRR MURDER, I sch .csccnedcasssivecncdbusnsatofStsnsiehadctbacresesecntbores 2,671.39 2,671.39 
58,797.93 2) ERR PRIN Slee OEE E>: RP OREN 55,101.40 
Total Assets ............. $105,958.29 
NET WORTH 
LIABILITIES 
LLL AAT CE SEM OE IIE IT SE STN Se eS tg AEN $ 420.00 
NET WORTH 
NINN aD casas i res aTA G Regs tec eco co tcc seneStessbeyodassasbssnapscecdzisassteeddebisbadnsesasadbed da bdagiicatbeses $91,421.70 
Det, Dae Tih a ay I aes ia a acieleckecssscsnnstesctsctsgcdesasstasecssinacestistbsassbssserteatieaaiies 14,116.59 
Naa en NE seach csc gases ccasccncs PoabdaladhesvesnoneceshassslnaagasoboisasbadsdactekesshacsessitistaiAeSoedes editing eee, einem ence ane mee 105,538.29 
Total Liabilities and Net Worth ............0.0..00.. ~ssesshinsnapihilsiiihinespaacsbesealelibaaigaainaiaiitidaonale tae nee na oe $105,958.29 
SS 
This statement is subject to the accompanying comments. 
EXHIBIT A 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 
Year Ended June 30, 1952 
Actual 
Over or Under* 
T.E.A. Actual Income and Expense Budget Budget 
INCOME 
Membership Dues 
MERE INI iio oo nig ic cchn iia psdegend gacasecarasconseae ..$61,000.00 
Ne NNN 223s 03s cca aets ohesihghcnemsacdosncibins ..... 19,108.00 
I oc age anssy ccchcoosn ss Rec tasen Acer eae peousindaons .... 93,652.00 
I et Cea La ea IR REE ONND RNIERR eas 12.00 
$83,872.00 $75,000.00 $8,872.00 
Rent from Office Building: .................01i.2 cise ccacsesss stile. Siac Neel ast aed, 1,500.00 1,500.00 
Comtrilations fronia BUTEA Se ...2:ssi1:.0.cie--s-sccsevesieoses cose ene EF 2,000.00 2,000.00 
Contributions from Rural Editorial Service ......... : set: .. SAS. 1,000.00 2,000.00 1,000.00* 
Interest from Savings Account ...............c:cccee Savy naae betas anneal aes 404.82 404.82 
TIN 25 cibischonningss adceetstnoseeare ens eames adeetianS OES. GEREN, 5 NT Ene $88,776.82 80,500.00 8,276.82 
EXPENSE 
Salaries 
Secretary-TreaSurer ou....scccccccsssssscsssosscsssssssesssseeses ... $9,500.04 $9,500.00 
PR I css iis cisscscvechisewesietsepsrtaicaiescosntenns . 6,900.00 8,500.00 
Po OE ie I. ark 4,500.00 4,200.00 
ae TN na acorns el ea re recisthe ceed  cazenctntosee 5,000.00 
ee MA I ai assicssiccsscvinscivaiesivnsbicessi cee 4,500.00 4,200.00 
6 ae RRMA Rilo RRL se Re er koe .... 2,700.00 3,300.00 
on RN is Pi DDT AE EL hee 5,508.00 7,200.00 
33,608.04 41,900.00 8,291.96* 
81 
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en. See Le Seer a $3,279.77 $3,300.00 $20.23 
Telephone and Telegraph ............ Fhe ie: Sb RE 2 IO 547.66 500.00 47.66 
Office Equipment Depreciation @ 10% ee 550.77 500.00 50.77 
Automobile Depreciation ie Pe ee 258.60 150.00 108.60 
Office Supplies & Postage (Postage $785. 86) = 5 a Brea 1,714.68 1,700.00 14.68 
Travel—Office Staff (Auto Expense $1,198.88) 3,859.66 3,500.00 359.66 
Annual Convention . 5,093.97 6,000.00 906.03* 
President & Administrative Gaia 1,695.65 2,000.00 304.35* 
Bond-Executive Secretary . 50.00 50.00 
Association Dues & Publication heute 218.00 250.00 32.00" 
Representative Assembly .......... 364.54 500.00 135.46* 
The Tennessee Teacher (see footnote) 7,536.14 6,500.00 1,036.14 
Rural Editorial Service 217.20 217.20 
Field Service—N.E.A. 1,408.91 1,408.91 
Public Relations ee A tS A 10,954.71 9,500.00 1,454.71 
Federal Old Age Benefits Tax a MOR Aer 156.46 150.00 6.46 
N.E.A. Delegates 1,500.00 1,500.00 
Retirement System—T.E.A. Staff 1,445.00 2,000.00 555.00* 
NS ESE ee Ot CR OORT NSO ER FAO PRT ore ED 200.47 500.00 299.53* 
Total 74,660.23 80,500.00 5,839.77* 
Net Income for Year $14,116.59 $14,116.59 

TENNESSEE TEACHER 

Expenses—Printing & Distribution $24,918.21 
Advertising Commissions 2,843.60 

$27,761.81 
Income—Advertising 19,305.90 
I fo 205405 cachicceoes base saceesnacosvneiaviacetcaa 464.95 

Miscellaneous 454.82 20,225.67 

Net Cost Pace $ 7,536.14 $ 6,500.00 
EXHIBIT B 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Year Ended June 30, 1952 
T.E.A. 

RECEIPTS Travel—Office Staff 3,859.66 
Accounts Receivable of 6-30-51 $ 1,039.00 Annual Convention 5,093.97 
Membership Dues (See Exhibit B) 83,872.00 President & Administrative Council 1,695.65 
Tennessee Teacher— Fidelity Bond & Association Dues 268.00 

Advertising $19,340.90 Representative Assembly 364.54 
Subscriptions 464.95 The Tennessee Teacher 27,761.81 
Miscellaneous Income 454.82 20,260.67 Rural Editorial Service 217.20 
Field Service—N.E.A. 1,408.91 

Rent 1,250.00 Public Relations 10,954.71 
N.E.A. Contitioation er 2,000.00 N.E.A. Delegates 1,500.00 
Rural Editorial Service Contribution 1,000.00 Retirement System—T.E.A. ‘Staff 2,165.00 
Savings Account Interest 404.82 Miscellaneous Expenses 200.47 
Federal Withholding Tax 5,298.30 Federal Old Age Benefits Tax 902.89 
Federal Old Age Benefits Tax 746.43 Federal Withholding Tax 5,298.30 
Retirement System—T.E.A. Staff 720.00 Pontiac Auto, Cash on Exchange 671.79 
For Transmittal to Rural Editorial Service 420.00 Furniture & Fixtures 170.20 
Total $117,011.22 Office Building Improvements 64.00 

DISBURSEMENTS Total $101,746.85 
Salaries ..$ 33,608.04 Excess of Receipts over Disbursements 15,264.37 
Building Expense 3,279.77 Cash in Banks—6-30-51 35,201.52 
Telephone and Telegraph 547.66 , - 

Office Supplies & Postage 1,714.68 RR eee a $ 50,465.89 S 5.9 
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LIBRARY BOOKS 








WHOLESALE TO SCHOOLS AND 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


} C DISPLAY ROOM: A display room, containing all 
titles in demand, is maintained. These books are 
for all grades and in all subjects. 


WE CONSULTANTS: Consultants are in charge full 
time to assist purchasers in making their book 
selections. 

CAN SUPPLY ANY 
CATALOGS: Elementary, high school and general 


catalogs are issued annually. Classified magazine 


AVAILABLE BOOK lists are published also. 


BOOKS: Any book in print and all ephemeral 


PRINTED IN THE materials such as pamphlets, leaflets, and paper- 


bound beoks can be supplied. 


ENGLISH 


PRICES: The Tennessee Book Company operates 
on a wholesale basis, giving liberal discounts to 


L ANGU AGE schools and libraries. Prices are in line with those 


of any other distributor in the country. Bids will 
be made without obligation on any book lists sub- 
mitted. 


* STOCK: We carry in stock at all times over 300,- 
000 trade books of all grades and classifications, in- 
cluding adult books for public libraries. Library 
book purchasers are cordially invited to visit us and 
select their books. 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Mildred Bosworth, Manager of Library and Trade Department 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 











AMERICAN ENVOY DESK NO. 362 


wins teachers’ approval for flexibility, 


space-economy, comfort, convenience 


Perfected functional 
design, developed through 
the unparalleled experience and 
knowledge of American Seating 
Company engineers, makes this 
economical classroom unit a positive 
aid to teaching ease and effective- 
ness. It offers the utmost in 
appearance, compact lightness and 
strength, posture comfort, and 
convenience. The desk-top adjusts 
easily by loosening of a single bolt. 
has a 10° slope for ease of reading 
and writing. The back is deep- 
curved, with self-adjusting lower 
rail to fit each occupant. Book-box 
is roomy, sanitary. Available seat 
heights: 13”, 15”, and 17”. 


The immense popularity of this desk is 
based on time-tested functional 
advantages, flexibility, and comfort. 
Famous American Universal features 
include the rounded, sanitary, one-piece, 
steel book-box with lid usable in either 
level position or at 10° slope; cradleform 


seat that swivels 45° either way to silent, 


cushioned stops; convenient fluted 


foot-rest. 








Our service, based on 
wide experience, 
is convenient, helpful 


You'll find it pleasant and time- 
saving to consult our well-informed 
staff for the best answers to your 
school furniture and supply needs, 
Large warehouse stocks insure 
shipments without delay.. Send for 
your copy of our complete cata- 
log today. 





Our catalog— 
inviting, easy-to-use 

—is a handy © 
“showroom in print” 


School Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 


Office, Library and General 
Furniture 


Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 
Duplicating Equipment 
Janitorial Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and Supplies 
Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 

Flags 


eg 

















FREE BOOKLETS: 
“Education Grows” and “The Co-ordinated 
Classroom”—two informative works on recent 
educational developments. 





AMERICAN BODIFORM 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS | 


Full-upholstered, most beauti- 
ful and practical of auditorium 
chairs. The ultimate in comfort, 
durability, and acoustical ben- 
efit. Available with or without 
folding tablet-arm. 








NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


mIGeE AND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
20 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


se HOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
357-359 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Exclusive Distributors for 


ctmezican Seating Company 














